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IfUroductton 


Tradk Unionism in India is now rapidly emerging 
from childhood dnto manhood. Although there wer6 some 
organizatiops for promoting the welfare of workere before 
the first^World War especially in Bombay, the real ^ade 
union spirit was bom a.s a result of the labour unrest 
following the aftermath of World War I. The Madras 
Labour Union and the Textile Labour Association of 
Ahmedabad were among\he first important labour organi- 
zations started during that period, and since then we 
have had a rapidly growing number of trade unions of a 
large variety of employees ranging from municipal 
sweej^ers to Government .servants. The birth of the move- 
ment was quite natural in the circumstances pnd condi- 
tions then existing. In the days before 1914, labour, 
though illiterate and inefficient, was che'hp and plentiful. 
Accustomed to a* low standard of living, the workers 
did not feel the ur^e of demanding more wages and better 
conditions of work. They did not even kn(^w how much 
their w'ork contributed to the profits of their employers 
who in many cases took full advantage of their apathy 
and ignorance. But the high profits made during the ‘boom 
period, and the subsequent depressiop in industry, generat- 
ed a feeling of unrest and discontent among the workers. 
Even then they were not able to raise their heads against 
their employers for fear of losing their empfoymentt In 
this state of things it was inevitable that with’out outside 
help they would not be able to organize and press their 
demands on their masters. Such help was not long in 
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coming. It came partly from men imbued with a desire 

I - 

to work only for soeial service and partly from persons 

r * , 

who wanted to create a new social oiricit by destroying 
capitalism aAd subsl^ituting the workers’ raj. 

The first piece of labour legislation ’^"as enacted in 
1926 in the form of the Indian Trade Unions Act, and 
about thirty trade unions were registered soon after in 
different provinces with a total membership of nearly 
a lakh of workers, most of whom were from the, cotton 
textile industry. With the growth of industries the trade 
union spirit also grew. In 1944-5, the ‘latest year for which 
figures are available, there were 865 registered unions 
in British India ; only 573 filed their returns, showing a 
membership of about 890,000 workers. During the last 
two years the widespread industrial unrest throuirhout 
the country has added to the number of trade unions 
with a considerable rise in membership. Trade unionism 
is thus fast becoming a potent force in the industrial 
life of our country. In many respects it is following the 
lines which trade unions have taken in Wc stern and other 
highly industrialized countries. The activities of qur trade 
unions in recent years, culminating in mass strikes, have 
led to the establishment of institutions of industrial 
relations such as courts of inquiry, machinery for con- 
ciliation and adjudication of disputes, arbitration tribu- 
nals and industrial courts. Such institutions have now 
been fairly well established in highly industrialized 
countries arid arc working on the basis of legislative 
enactments as well as on certain principles of what has 
come to be regarded as Industrial Jurisprudence. A know- 
ledge of these, principles and their application to v the 
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peculiar needs and circumstances of a country ate es8eu\;\aJk. 
for tJie» adjustment qf industrial releftiom to the f/hgblemB 
of each counfry* according to its stage of industrial 
advancement. 

^ It i.s from this standjwint that all those who* are in- 
terested in industrial relations in India should welcome 
tUe publication of this bdok, based on seven lectures 
by Prolfessor Kirkaldy in the series of Perin Memorial 
I^ctuigt's under the auspices of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Co. Lt<l at Jamshedpur. Xo better authority on this 
subject than Profesjfor Ivirkaldy could have been chosen. 
He is Professor of Industrial Relations in the University 
of Cambridge and has intimate knowledge of all the varied 
aspects of this subject. He has treatcnl it in a very sound, 
practical and unbiased manner and the princii)les which 
he has expounded deserve to be appreciated ajad followed 
by all those who have to deal with the management of 
labour in India. I propose to discuss them geperally with 
special reference t<5 their application to the present stagp of 

industrial relations in our country. 

« 

111 his first lecture, on The S]iirit pf Industrial 
Relations the author rightly begins by emphasizing thg 
fact that, although there are ‘ certain fundamentals at the 

basis of industrial relations which arc common to al} 

• 

countries and all stages of indiisl/ialization’. it is im- 
portant to avoid a ‘ slavish imitation of the methods 
and procedures of other iwoples and other times witlioiit 
first examining. . . whether the method and iirocedurd' are 
the best suited to the stage of industrial and political 
development’ of a particular country. At another place he 
says IJiilt there is ‘ no greater fallacy than ttj assume that 
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by some alteration in the ownership and control of 
industry — ^whether that ownership and controllxe pifblic or 
private — ^the problems of industrial relatiftns can be solved 
overnight’. This w aiming is necessary for industrially 
young countries like India where political '•democracy is 
still in its early stage of gro\^i;h. No two countries are in 
the same stage of industrial find political development, 
and the method of improving industrial relations which 
has been successfully established in one country ma-y not 
find fruitful soil in another. A prominent example is the 
difference in the method of solving industrial disputes 
between employers and wmrkers in the tw’o highly indus- 
trialized democracies, Britain and the United States. 
The practical genius of the British |>eople, with the accu- 
mulated political experience of centuries, has made 
trade* unionism a power in the country without going 
through the acute industrial strife and bitterness wdiich 
we are witnessing’ betw^een the trade unions and the em- 
ployers in the immensely rich but politically young 
United States of America. 

The state of' industrial relations in a country is inti- 
mately connected with the form of its political govern- 
ment and the objectives of an industrial organization 
naay vary from purely economic to purely political ends. 
These objectives may be roughly divided into four : 
(1) improving the economic condition of wmrkcrs in the 
existing state of industrial management and political 
government, (2) control by the state over industries to 
regulate production and industrial relations, (3) socializa- 
tion or nationalization of industries by making the state 
itself the employer, and (4) vesting the proprietdrship 
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of the industries in the workers. These four objectives 
cover if wide fteld of various economic regimes •from 
capitalism to comlnunism. How far such oljjectives can 
be pursued as political ends by trade unions has been 
the subject of controversy in advanced countries. Y^rofes- 
sor Kirkalcjy observes that the general trend of opinion is 
that trade unionism should^ave the industrial object of 
cooperation within the existing economic order whatever 
that irMy be and that it should reserve for its political 
objects, to be achieved by political methods, any 
changes in that economic order which it regards as essen- 
tial to the ultimate well-being of the workers. At the 
same time he gives a warning that political objectives 
may l)e a source of disunity to the trade union movement 
and he concludes that ‘the pursuit of political 
objectives is an essential of trade unionism but, if •that 
pursuit involves the formation of a political party, great 
safeguards and greater restraint are necessary to avoid 
the pursuit becoming a source of disunity among the 
workers’. He has given the existing trade unionism in'^he 
United States as an example of this statement. To India 
it teaches a great lesson. 

Politically we are passing from foreign domination 
to independence with adult franchise : economicafly we 
are passing from capitalism to socialism. But our workers, 
industrial as well as agricultural, have still to become 
literate and intelligent enough to form^ their own ^ews 
of what they want and the bcvst method to get it, as well 
as to Ipad and guido their own organizations without 
any outside help. As Professor Kirkaldy observes : 
"“Whife honour is due to those disinterested persons who 
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SO, unselfishly give of tlu^ir time and their substance for 
the b(j):terment of th^ conditions of tjie working cltuss, the 
alliance is rarely an entirely happy* o# a permanent 
one and it is rare to find a stable and established trade 
union movement until it becomes a movetnent not only 
for but of the workers’. Until this stage comes in India. 
trade*unions will have to remafn under tutelage like minors 
in law, and the state must remain as their guardian. 
With the growth of education, a sense of duty and lespon- 
sibility among the workers and the capacity to run their 
own organizations, they will becohie/ increasingly capable 
of conducting collective bargaining w ith the employers 
and of being a political force in the modern machinery 
of government. 

The advice w^hich Professor Kirkaldy has given to 
work3rs deserves careful consideration. He has advised 
the worker to choose his leaders wisely and be willing to 
honour the agreements they make on his behalf; regard 
his trade union as a long-term proposition not to 
be abandoned if it fails to produce him an advance 
in wages everv six months or so ; and not to use the 
w’eapon of industrial warfare for the achievement of 
[lolitical aims. The apprehension of disunity by the 
pursuit of merely political ends has already disrupted 
the ranks of w orkers in India and has resulted in reduc- 
ing industrial relations to the lower level of American 
trada unionism instead of keei)ing them on the high 
lever of the British .system. The responsibility for this, 
however, does not lie wholly with the trade union leaders 
but it lies jjartly with the employers w ho have till recently 
shown little inclination to recognize and help trade wions 
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and have relied on the government to thwart their activi- 
ties. There ha^x been exceptions on both sides. The^extile 
Labour *Associatio!i of Ahraedabad is a prontinent example 
of such excei)tions among trade unions. Without any 
CJovernment help, it has succeeded in organizing* labour 
on sound trade tinion princi[)les and in averting strikes 
by inducing the emploj'Crs to agree to arbitration. 
Guided *by Mahatma Gandhi in its formative period, it 
has inculcated a sense of discipline and responsibility 
among its members and thereby increased its bargaining 
strength. 

The Trade Unions Act of 192b and the Trade I)isj)utes 
Act of 1929 were the first law.s made by tlie Government 
of India to recognize the organization of labour and to 
encourage the settlement of disput€*s by conciliation, 
courts of in([uirv and adjudication. The Trade Unions 
Act merely recognized for ])ur})oses of registration 
unions which fulfilled certain conditions about their 
membership and the application of their funds. The only 
substantial rights which they got were the right to conduct 
trade disnutes, give financial and educational facilities 
to their members and their dejiendents, maintain a 
civil and ])olitical fund for election and other expenses, 
and certain exenij)tions from civil and criminaf liabilities. 
The Trade Disputes Act provided for settlement of 
disputc^s by conciliation and adjudication but it did not 
go far enough to prevent strife and strikes. The first 
serious attempt to recognize trade unidns commanding 
the confidence of workers and to create permaitent machi- 
nery for the settlement of disputes was made by the 
Government of Bombay in 1938 by « enacting a 
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oomprehenBive Industrial Disputes Act which has worked 
fairly iwell during the laht nine years. X^e* meawire was- 

r » 

not without its defects and, in the Ught of ex^perience 
gained durihg thes^ years, it has now been replaced by 
the Industrial Relations Act which is shortly going to 
come into force. In the meanwhile the Grovernment of 
India has also enacted this ^ear an Industrial Disputes 

s' 

Act setting up Conciliation Boards, Courts of’ Inquiry 
and Industrial Tribunals for the Central as well as provin- 
cial Governments. Another measure for enlarging the 
rights of recognized trade unions ^ giving them the 
right to negotiate with the employers is being enacted by 
the Central Government. 

By reason of all these enactments, Indian labour has 
secured a charter which can be of great help in removing 
its grievances and raising its standard of living without 
needless dislocation of our industries. But like all legisla- 
tion, success depends not on the letter of the law but on 
the spirit shown by all parties in its woiking. No industrial 
leg^slatioti can achieve its purpose by frequent resort 
to penal provisions. The human factor* is so prqdominant 
in industrial relations that, unless problems are tackled 
on the psj' chological rather than on the legislative plane^ 
there is always a danger of misunderstanding and mistrust 
even with the best of motives. The leaders of industry 
as well as of trade unions should have opportunities to 
discuss their problems with an open mind, and the third 
party, whether it is the state or the arbitrator, should 
adopt methods of clearing doubts, suspicions and misap- 
prehensions as well as of tactful persuasion before taking 
enforceable decisions. The principle of voluntary ^agree- 
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ments or arbitration in industrial dispufi^ is much more 
conducive to the improvement bf industrial relations th«n 
compulsory adjudication or arbitration.* It is, indeed, 
unfortunate that, although the voluntary b^’inciple was 
^opted'in the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, it had 
to be abrogated during the recent war and arbitration 
was made compulsory under certain circumstances. In 
the recently enacted Industrial Disputes Act of the Central 
Government too, compulsory adjudication by the In- 
dustrial Tribunal is provided for any industrial dispute. 
Such compulsory m^atsires may be necessary during the 
stress of war and there was a .similar enactment in 
Britain also to .speed up ])roduction during war-time, 
but its extension to ordinary disputes in normal times 
is not conducive to the promotion of happy relations 
between employers and workers and mat', in certain 
circumstances, lead to a breach of the indu.strial peace 
by mass strikes which defy the penalties of the law 
and paralyse the. administration of law and order. As 
l^ofessor Kirkaldy rightly observes, even voluntaiy 
arbitration is ‘a poor substitute for mutual agreement’ 
as an industrial arbitrator who Ls not an expert ‘finds 
himself rather in the position of a law-giver than a law- 
interpreter’. But compulsory arbitration is a still worse 
substitute as a willing spirit cannot be inculcated by an 
•act of legislature. Professor Kirkaldy further observes that 
if the peo|>le are sufficiently trained to rejiose confidence 
in the awards of the Arbitration Court and w orking-tlass 
opinion is jirepared to take the unfavourable decisions 
as well as the favourable decisions, tlie method of com- 
pulsorj arbitration may succeed ; but if the organized 
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workers are not prepared to renounce the weapon of the 
strike and the law has not the support of public o{)inion. 
the law which endeavours to enforee coml^lsory 
arbitration will be brought into contempt. 

Here^ again the comparison between British and 
American methods has a great lesson for our country. 
Professor Kirkaldy says that i Britain has been singularly 
fortunate in achieving the fundamental objective of 
trade union recognition without the necessity fqr such 
legislation and the hopes of any country for harmonious 
industrial relations will be highcc iv mutual confidence 
between employers and workers is such as to enable 
satisfactory bargaining arrangements to be established 
by voluntary agreement rather than by legal eom]mlsion.’ 
The opinion of an American labour leader on this point 
is w^orth quoting. In his article on 'A comparison 
of the Ainerioan and British systems of Industrial 
and Labour Relations', Mr tJohn P. Frey, President 
of the Metal Trades l)e]mrtment of the*Amorican Federa- 
tioi\ of La'oor, says : 'The industrial friction which flares 
up so prominently in our country [America] Ijas been 
due principally to the employers’ opposition to tlie 
acceptance of trader unionism as a definite part of our 
industrial {^'Stem. It has been due to the em])loyers* 
Opposition to the existence of trade unions in the j)lant, 
on the one hand, and an unwillingness to freely meet 
the representatives of organized employees around the 
conference table.* Had American industry indicated the 
same willingness to deal with organized labour which 
has been shown in Great Britain, the division would 
never have occurred.’ Our Governments will do Sv^ll to 
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take ‘lessonB from the experience of these two great 

countries by .promoting the vollintajy principle much 

as possible andd'cyorting to compulsory ad^dication only 

in cases of grave apprehension of jmblic diSbrder. 

• ^ 

One frequent cause of disi)ute8 between employars and 

workmen especially in big industries is the method of 
apportionmg wages to t^e nature and amount of 
work dt)ne. Professor Kirkaldy has discussed tliis *topio 
in liis^ lecture on Inc(‘ntiv(\s in Industry and, after 
discussing the difticulties f)f calculating and altering piece- 
work rates, he has tc-oiiic to the conclusion that from 
the standpoint of maximizing produet ion and ensuring 
the maximum utilization of modern ]>lant. j)ayment by 
results under tlie system of straiirht pieceworks is the 
most ac(‘(‘ptabl(‘. ])ut that no form of incentive, indivi- 
<lual or collect iv<'. should he nctrlcctcd. I’rodu^-tion 
honuHCs and prolit -sharing schemes arc the l)cst of tliese 
inccntiv( s of a collective nature. Tlic a|k])lication of such 
incentive schcnus*in India is one of the most imj>ortant 
hut complicated proldems which tlie employers have* to 
face. 

In hig industries eoinhuted with the most up-to-date 
machinery. th(> amount of ]>n)iit depends on maximum 
OTitput with minimum <-ost. 'fhe emi)loyer naUiraHy 
wants to produce this result by resorting to rationaliza* 
tion and niulti])le shifts. His intore.st lies in employing 
th(‘ least number of workers and taking the maximum 
work from them. He finds it in his interest Ho pay. the 
worker production, efficiency and regular ‘attendance 
bonuses* but he is reluctant to pay a profit bonus unless 
comiii^llfed to do so. The working cla.sa as a whole looks 
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upon rationalization as A device to sweat labour without 
improving the working Conditions and^ aa a e^use of 
unemj^loyment. In the enervating elmifi^fe seveml parts 
of India thenvorker is not inclined to he very energetic 
and li^es to earn more by getting higher rates -of w ages 
than by working for a ])roduction or tfiiciency bonus. 
He is more keen to get a pjofit bonus tlian 'any other 
kind^)f bonus. One of the biggest problems wlrich the 
employers have to tackle is how to produce incentives in 
the minds of workers to do their best in increasing 
production. This can only be dong, Professor Kirkaldy 
has observed, by making the worker realize that his 
interest is identical with that of tlie industry and that, 
to the extent that he contributes his labour, he is entitled 
to a sliare in the profits which are partly due to his con- 
tribution. For such a realization, the A\ork*er must be able 
• ^ 

to form his own judgement and his standard of intelli- 
gence must be developed to appreciate the incentives 
offered to Kim. He should also be iiii^le to realize that 
prdfit-shaBing implies coo]>eration in j)rofit-making. It is a 
welcome sign of the times that the etftj)loyers^in India 
are beginning to realize this. The exjHjrimcnt in profit- 
faring which the Tata Iron and Steel Company has 
recency put into effect at Jamshedpur will be watched 
with interest throughout India. 

The lectures on ’Social Security and Joint Con-, 
sultation in Industry contain valuable suggestions 
whijh the Government and employers in India will find 
worth adopting. The Ontral Government has before it 
several schemes orsocial security for workers and ^here is 
no doubt that when political conditions settle down in 
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India, no popular Government can afford to neglect 
the intit)ductionK)f these measures. But before intrdducing 
all these beneffeeht measures the prime nec^ity at the 
present day is to raise the wages #f workers as much 
aa possible to a living wage standard, which, as Professor 
Kirkaldy observes, is a first charge on industry. The 
theory of the vicious circl6 in which wages and prices 
chase each other does not, as the Central Pay Commission 
has remarked in its recent report, apply to cases where 
the wages have not reached the living wage standard. 
No doubt, a policy of tieflation combined with increased 
production of articles of necessity should be vigorously 
launched by Government but, side by side with it, the 
w orkers should be given sufficient incentives for earning 
more by raising production. Trade union leaders ought 
to give all the help that they can in obtaining^this rcisult. 
A study of Professor Kirkaldy's lectures will convince 
any trade unionist who has the welfare of t,he industry 
and of the count?ry at heart that, while agitating ,for 
imjiroving the workers’ wages and working conditions^ 
it is necessary to bring home to the workers that the 
country's salvation including their own lies in production, 
and still more production, in the extraordinary circum- 
stances y)revailing at the present day. 

With the advent of political ind^j>endence, India is at 
the }x>litical and economic cross-roads. It has already 
turned its face towards the road of economic socialism 
and, if it travels along that road, as appears very likely 
from the present trends, it behoves all threb parties to 
industrial progress — the state, employers and employees — 
to se^^that the journey along that ro^ is smooth 
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enough not to throw jbhe industrial vehicle out of 
gear. JY the methodrf of travel adopted hy'the Western 
countries are *to be followed, they shbuld see that the 
vehicle does not fall into the pitfalls of the American 
and French methods but travels along the much less 
rough road of the British method of voluntary and collec- 
tive bargaining. This method necessarily means educative 
training, mutual trust and practical wisdom as well as 
putting social and national above individual and selfish 
ends. I am sui'e that Professor Kirkaldy’s instructive 
lectures will throw illuminating light on the road of 
industrial progress for a smooth and rapid jouruej'^ to 
the goal of social security and prosperity. 

H. \'. Divatia 


Bombay, l''Seplcmb(‘r, 1947 



•First Lecture 


*TH.E SPIRIT OF INl^USTRIAL 

RELATIONS 

^Modern industry ))rovidcs perhaps the clearest denlons- 
tration of the need for our knowledge of our fellow men 
to keep ]*ace with our inventive genius ; for our skill in 
the governance of ours(^vcs to equal our mastery over 
material things. Inventive genius harnesses material 
forces but does not control human impulses. The harvest- 
ing of the fruits of inventive genius depends on human 
coo[)eration. The inventor and the scientist have sought 
for mankind a’ short and ca.sy road eliminating the 
inhuman toil which has been the condition of a meagre 
sufficiency and opening the way to plenty and eventually 
even to abundance. The ])ath which the scientist and the 
technician have oiwncd up towards man’s goal of material 
W'elf-being, if it isf not yet entirely smooth, is at least a 
road which, once trod, is well remembered.’ The pioneer 
can pass on his knowledge not only to liis own generatioif 
and people ; his methods are of universal application 
and accrue to the benefit of all mankind and of succeeding! 
generations. He has blazed a trail ’which opens to the 
peoples of all nations and of all times the prospect of a 
fuller and better existence in which n\an sh^U not^ be 
condemned to drudgery and toil for all the d^'ys of bis 
life ; in-* which he may have the opportunity and the 
means to cultivate his own soul. The promise of so rich 
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a reward is indeed wortll the efibrt in human co-opelation 
sfill needed for its realization. 

WBUe mor^ honour is perhaps due thpn is commonly 
ascribed to the industrial pioneer, u e do well to remember 

a 

that hjs very success has brought in its trail the problems 
in human relations which we are still so far from havihg 
solved. These problems are many and not the least of them 
is tlfe problem of industrial relations. In some ways these 
problems — and this is certainly true of industrial 
relations — are more difficult of solution than those which 
faced the industrial pioneer of |he, j)ast and which still 
face the scientist, the chemi.st, the ))hysici8t and the 
technician of today. The answers to the.se i^roblems of 
human relations are not of universal apj)lication either 
in space or in time. The solutions or the c.xpodients of 
today may be worse than useless tomorrow. The lessons 
which havfe been learned in one country may be incapable 
of application ip another. The progress which has been 
made today or here does not neeessai^ily provide a basis 
foi’ further advance tomorrow or in another land. Human 
relations — and again in particular industrial relations — 
are inescapably bound up not only with the liistory of 
'each x>®ople the history of its civilization but also 
with, the changing ideas of each people as to morality, 
•.political pre^ess and the science of government. 

What is true of dne country today is not necessarily 
true of the same country tomorrow ; still less is it necess- 
arily true rf>f another country either now or in the future. 
Industrial, relations have something in common with, 
and certainly are in no small measure conditioned by, 
political institutions. One le8.son in regard to < political 
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institutions which recent generafions have learned is the 
difficulty and t^je danger of e^ldeavou^ing to inapose a 
common pattern all times and in all places on the form 
of political institutions without regard to cdnsiderations 
of historical development, racial origins, and religious 
beliefs. 

The argument hardly ncQcls development and in illus- 
tratioii it Ls not necessary to take extreme cases ; it is not 
necesscYy to compare Afghanistan or Abyssinia with 
America. Pos.sibly the two countries which are closest 
in ancestry and thoiii;ht»are the Uniteri States of America 
and Britain ; yet any student of politics realizes the great 
gulf which exists between their respective systems of 
government. In the field of industrial development they 
have much in common, but their methods in regard to 
industrial relations are in many respects entirely ^dis« 
similar. VVhaf works and works reasonably well in Britain 
has failed in the United States ; methods which have been 
tried and which ’nave succeeded in the United States 
would undoubtedlv fail in Britain. 

I’his is^not said to convey to you the impression that, 
because I am not an expert on the history of India, its 
racial and religious problems, I believe my visit to India 
and my lectures to you on the subject of industrial* rela- 
tions are entirely pointless and can serve no useful 
purpose. On the contrary, 1 believe that there are certain 
fundamentals at the basis of industrial relations which 
are common to all countries and all stages of Industriali- 
zation ; there arc certain lessons to be learned from the 
mistake^ and successes of other countries. What, however, 
it is im /^ortant to avoid is slavish imitation of the methods 
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and procedures' of other peoples and other times without 
first examining whether*' the problem which t\jey are 
des^piod to liandle is the same problfim as now exists 
in one’s owh time and one’s own country and whether 
the method and procedure are the best suited to "the stage 
of industrial and political develoj)inent. 

In a sense, problems of indv^trial relations afiso as soon 
as man emerges from the state in which he isr wholly 
self-sufiicing and ceases himself to caUir for his own needs. 
Division of labour in its most primitive form gives rise 
to problems of industrial relations, Tlfe hunter who barters 
the spoil of the chase for the primitive product of the 
village artisan is, in a sense, the emj)loyee of the artisan 
as he is also his employer. It is more fitting, however, 
to regard these as the origins of the problems of commer- 
cial relations than of industrial ndatious! 

• ^ 

In primitive industry, conducted in conditions other 

than those of slavery, the worker was the owner, not only 

of his labour, but also commonly of berf-h the instruments 

and materials of production. He worked in his own home, 

with his own hands or with machines t)r tools which he 

owned himseft, on materials which were his own property, 

and he disposed himself of the product of his labour. At 

different times and in different countries that pattern 

varied, but in general the primitive workman was an 

independent producer, neither employing nor employed 

for a wage. He sold his product rather than his labour. 

% 

There is a^tendoocy sometimes and in some quarters to 
idealize the life of primitive communities, to depict as a 
golden age an era' which lacked the complications of the 
life of om tiip^, to forget the pain, the toil, the granny. 
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the suffering, the hunger, the msecurity, above all the 
narrowiiess of tl^e in such conditions — ^in short^^by a 
species of escapism, to seek to avoid rather than solve 
the problems which the advance of sr.ience and scientific 
methods has brought in its train along with all its benefits. 
The })riniitive workman — ^the independent producer — 
had his problems, and few 4n modern times, despite the 
complications of modern existence, would care to face 
them, but they were not the problems of industrial 
relations. 

The problems of induf^rial relations arise with and from 
the divorce of the worker from the ownership of the in- 
struments and materials of ])roduction. The worker 
becomes a wage-earner : his employer becomes the owner 
of the instruments and materials of ywoduction and of the 
product. The obvious elements of a conflict ^of intexest 
exist between the employer who wishes to buy labour 
cheaply and the worker who wishes to sell it dearly. The 
whole problem of ftidustrial relations can be very shortly 
stated as the devising of means to reconcile th&t con^ct 
of interest. The sense of deprivation whicl^ has resulted 
from loss of inde{)endence can be eom[>ensated only by 
a realization of i)artn(Tship in a greater enterprise and a 
greater adventure than man ever undertook ih isokitioli. 
The realization of partnership is not only, or even mainly* 
a matter of monelarv reward ; it is a matter of the spirit ; 
it is a question of humaii dignity ; it is what differentjates 
the worker from the machine. Until the ’spirit ^>f partner- 
shij) becomes the spirit of industrial relations, conflict 
as to t^lie division of the existing product of industry 
obscijr^s the need for cooperation towards greater 
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« ' 

pi^oductivity out of which alone can come any real 
adrapce in material prosperity. 

If the origin' of the problems of indui<trliil relations lies 
in the divorce of tl;e worker from the ownershij) of the 
instruments and materials of production, it is an easy 
but none the less fallacious assumpfion to proceed 
therefrom to the belief that a solution of all the problein.s 
of industrial relations can be found in the socialization 
of industry based on the ownership of an industry by the 
workers engaged in it. The cry is nowadays no longer : 
‘The coal mines for the coal miners; the steel works 
for the steel workers; the railways for the railwaymcn.’ 
It did not require the ridicule of the slogan ; ‘ The 
sewers for the sewermen’ to kill that form of socialism 
or syndicalism or whatever we may call it. The modern 
fonr, of socialism as applied to industry is a revival of an 
older form and assumes ownership by tlic state and mana- 
gement by a Board subject to a greater or less degree 
of Government control, rather thai\ ownership and 

management by the workers themselves in the industry 

» 

in question. ^Under such a form of public ownership 
and management of industry, the individual worker, all 
the workers in a factory, all the workers in an industry, 
are as completely divorced from ownership of the instru- 
ments and materials of production as they are under a 
system of private ownership and management. Their 
direct interests can as easily conflict with the interests 
of the owners of "a publicly owned industry as with those 
of a privately owned industry. I say this neither to decry 
nor to advocate public ownership of industry. Such 
matters are political rather than industrial and I*ajn no 
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politician. But there can be no greater fallacy than \/o 
assume* that so nje alteration iip the ownersMp and 

control *of industry — whether that ownersHip and control 
be public or private — the problems of industrial relations 
can be solved overnight. So long as the individual*worker 
is divorced froni the ownershif> of the instruments and 
materials of production, piOblems of industrial relations 
will arise which it will be our duty to solve. The individual 
worker will be divorced from such ownership so long as 
the machine relieves him from the toil and sweat of manual 
labour, so long as division of labour exists, so long as 
we do not revert to the methods of primitive industry 
which preceded the machine age. 

While the origin of the problems of industrial relations 
lies in the divqrce of the worker from the instruments 
and materials of production, these probleqis did* not 
a.ssume pressing importance till the introduction of mecha- 
nical methods and the invention of ^teain power led 
inevitably to th^ factory system and the gathering 
together of large numbers of workers at a common place 
of employment. The i)roblcms of industrial relations to 
which the factory system gave rise were of two kind.s : 
fir.st, the ])roblems of conditions of employment and, 
secondly, the m3chanism for handluig these problems.* 

The aggregation into a single plape of employment an3 
‘into urban living conditions of large numbers of workers 
raised a multitude of problems of health, housing and 
working conditions with which the organizatidn of s(R5iety 
and the state of medical knowledge were ill fitted to cope 
at the time of the growth of the factory system in the older 
industrial countries. The conditions of health and housing 
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io early industrial development were not perhaps in 
theinp<9ves inferior In marked degree to 'conditions in 
rural areas ^m which the industrial pdpxilation gathered, 
but the mere aggregation of population into a concen- 
trated ‘area transformed conditions which were merely 
miserable into a situation which before long became in- 
toleijable. These conditions, 'combined with the drabness 
of industrial surroundings, the industrial discipline which 
the new life entailed and the loss of independence, afforded 
a sorry introduction to industrial bfe. The class of labour 
which was most hardly hit by the hew industrial condi- 
tions was that weaker section of the community — the 
women and young persons — within whose physical 
capacity the new type of factory labour lay, but whose 
constitution was least adapted to life and work in the 
housing and w'orking conditions then existing in industrial 
areas. It is significant that the earliest industrial lcgi.sla- 
tion after the industrial revolution in Britain was directed 
not towards the monetary reward of Id^bour but towards 
working conditions and hours and especially those of 
women and j’oung persons, and the growth of factory 
legislation was paralleled by the growth of i)ublic health 
statutes. 

'Fa<Jtors which mar the spirit of industrial relations lie 
Sleep in the history of industrial conditions. Accounts of 
industrial conditions and of the exploitation of female' 
and chUd labour whether they relate to isolated instances 
or whether they be typical are undoubtedly responsible 

for much of the bitterness which is at the root of mis- 

# 

understandings in industrial relations and much of the 
hostility between classes which persists in industrial 
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countricB. It is possible in this regard as in others to draw 
parallels between political relations ^nd industrial^ rela- 
tions. Ill both, ‘memories are long and the meinor^^ of 
oppr^^ssion and injustice imposed by a syslem of rule 
oi; of Economic, organization is longer than the memory 
of any benefits it may have conferred or of the alternative 
frem which it may have rescued a people or a class.^ 

The country whose industrial development is of a date 
to enable it to lay out its plant on the lines which the 
experience of other countries has shown to be the best 
fitted for efficient f)r(xiuotion and to instal the machinery 
best adapted to modern mechanical methods may be 
able to do so williout encumbering its neck with tlie dead 
weight of the millstone of capital previously expended 
on now antiquated plant and methods which has not 
yet been ivrittcm off. Similarly, the country wjiich is,*not 
only able to draw upon the experience of the mistakes of 
other countries in labour conditions hvtt has industrial 
pioneers sufficiently humane, far-seeing and public- 
spirited to benefit bj’ that experience can devejop 
industrially without the burden of the millst^one of hupian 
ill-will which not even centuries of repentance can wTite 
off. It can learn from the lessons of other limes and other 
peoples how to avoid one source of embitterm<?nt bf 
industrial relations. 

The provision of humane standards by a minority of 
enlightened employers is not sufficient. It is true^that 
such standards draw their own dividend in tfte shape of 
industrial efficiency, a constant labour force aild a healthy 
working community. They can, however, be endangered 
by national and international competition. These are 
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two aspects on which I shall endeavour to touch in later 

lectu|«8 when 1 deal with the Legal Ke()ulation of InduK- 

trial Conditions and the Internatiunah TAl>our (frganixa- 

tion. At the present juncture, however, it may be said 

that, in times of labour surplus, standajrds of worki/ig 

conditions which are in the long run a paying projiosition 

can^be undermined by the eom|)eting employer who. is 

wasteful of tlie labour force. Even in times of* relative 

scarcity of labour — in what it is fa.s!iionablc nc^^vadays 

to refer to as times of full employment —labour can be 

attracted from the employer whet is^nindful of tlie lu‘uUli 

of his workers by the offer under l«*s.s healthy conditions 

of higher remuneration. For ten workers who, in .sc-eking 

employment, inquire as to the wages otfercsl it would 

be safe to a.s.sume that hardly one ^ inquires before 

engagement as to the working conditions. .Alx)ve all, the 

industrial goodwill of the enlightened employer, which is 

f>erhap.s his most prccioms asset, can be undermined by 

bad industrial conditioas in the fuctori(^ of his comjxstitors 

anjl of hfs predecessors in indu-strv. It is probably an 

uadprstatement to deHcribe the iadiLstrial coiidition!=i in 

most factories in Britain today as not unreasonable ; 

certainly the condition.s in many are e.vcellent. Xeverthe- 

the e:fistence of i>oor conditions of lighting, heating. 

'Sanitation, ventilation and welfare facilitie.H in st»me 

factories today and. even more so. the conditions of the' 

early nineteenth century — which it is the fashion now to 

decfv as jfiihumhn, though ))erhups they were not so 

much out bf accord with the general conditions of the 
«• ^ 
time — intnxlucc an element of ill-will into industrial 

relations w'hieh at times permeatew the whole sfryctun/ 
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of the trade union movement in its attitude towards 

•V 

employtrs and tiio industrial system. 

1 would thereforj say to the employer who hsis a care 
for the conditions under which his workers live and work 
that that is notsuiBcient. If he thinks that he w'ill thereby 
reap a benefit and achieve an advantage over his leas 
enlightened comiK'titor he deludes himself in the long 
run. Indu-stry in a nuxlern industrial community tends 
more and more to be judged by its record as an industry, 
'file eomnumity and organizetl labour are at times singu- 
larly undiscriminatiitg in awarding f»raise or assigning 
blame*. Not only are the sins of the fathers visiUxl upon 
the sons but also tbo.HC of content jwrariw uixtn complete 
strangers. 'I'he nuKlern in<lu.strialist must not only put his 
own house in order but he must realize that he is his 
brother's keejxT and that tin* jiood name of hi-s industry 
and of irulustry in g*'neral de{H;nd.s not only on himself. 
It has hwii my priviJeire to work in a country where 
«*mployers are reasonably w'<*U-oriraniztsl in employers’ 
associations for linndlinL' iaixtur questions. I have studied 
conditions in the I'.S.A. where organization of employers 
for that purjtose is still in a primitive state and I do 
not hesitate to .say that, for all the a<ivantages that the 
latter country enjoys in industrial matters, it “couid 
enjoy many more if its t'lnployers \yeiv as well organiztHi 
as its workers. In the view of many, emiiloj-ers' 
as.sociation.s arc sinistt*r organizations e.xisting foi; the 
purfmso of denying to workers their ilegitinifate rights. 
It may be true that many employers' associatioiw in 
their origin were designe<l to opixise trade unions, or 
even frftde unionism, hut that stage in Britain has long 
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passed. In addition to cp-operating with trade unions in 
the orderly regulation of wages and the |)i*e8ervation of 
industrial pe^ce, they play an excecdihgly im'^iortant 
part in ensuring tlic observance of agreed working, con-- 
ditions;; the preservation of the good name of industry 
and the enlistment of the goodwill of the workers and 
the community. 

The origin of the factory system, in addition to giving 
rise to the acute problem of industrial conditions, also 
gave rise to questions which industry was slow to face of 
how the problems of industrial 'relations should be 
handled in the new conditions. So long as the industrial 
unit remains of a size which jn^rmits of j>ersonal contact 
between the employer and the workers, tlu* macliincry 
of industrial relations jiresents no insu|K*rahle firoblerns. 
Condiet mav still arise ; the clash of strongly held opiniona 
may result in failure to agri'e: misunderstanding of motives 
as well as selfish interests may mar industrial relations. 
Contact is, however, iK)ssible and the road to under- 
standing and agreement has fewer ohstacU^s, Tiie employer 
can, if he will, know his workers as in<lividuals and a» 
sensate beings with human intelligence and human 
weaknesses, with interest.H not confined to the workshop 
and tfhe l:)eneh, with families and with homes. The 
worker can, if he will, understand the problems as well 
as the privileges of Ins employer, fie can set* the 
part which he himself a« a worker plays in tlie 
industrial ‘process. He can see that his daily toil ist 
not a burden arbitrarily impf>sed by a remote and 
anonymous taskmaster. He can avoid the sense of 
frustration with which an intelligent worker 'regards 
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a tarik the purpose and objec*t of which is hidden 
in ohscijpity. . 

The growth pf Jbirjje-scale industry leads inevitably 
to a concentration of power. Peace within industry 
oannbt. be achieved on any lasting basis unless those 
within whose hands that ixjwct lies realize that power 
implies resitonsibilily, that right.s cannot be divorced 
frrjin duties, and that dominion in moflem times must 
be exercised on a basis of truste<*Hhip rather than domina- 
tion. i^ie nio.st obvious eoncemtration of jmwer to which 
induslrialization leat^s i.s that of the employer. I am not 
etineeriusl here with the economic or jmhtical |)owcr of 
industry, with the usc' and ahu.st? of nu»n')jM)iy or with 
the i>otitical domination of backward count ri4*s hy foreign 
or native indust rialist.s. 1 sftoak at the moment only in 
n'iation to conditions of em|>loymrnt. The employer — the 
large-scale einjiloyer -by his |>ower to grant or withhold 
employment in an undertaking which is the only or the 
major source of <;mpIoymcnt uvailahh- in a- given area 
to a relatively iinmohile ]K>pulation clearly has m 4ii8 
hands an instrument which is capable of abuse. The 
ooncentration of power to which modern'' industrializa- 
tion gives ruse is. howev« r, by no means so one-sidtsi mk 
this simple picture would setmi to |>orlray. Pgrtly as the 
means of combating tins coiUH'iitration of jwver in the 
hands of the employer, partly as the result of a natural 
instinct which through tlie ages has caused men with a 
common object to unite for the pur[K^ of achieving it 
when and to the degree that their circumstamjes of phy^si- 
cal propinquity favoured oombination«.nd partly, it must 
•bo confessed, at certain times and in certain countries, 
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as the result 6f the activities of organizers with ulterior 
^litical motives tq pursue or with sejf-iuterests to be 
satisfied at the expense of the creJlul^tyr of the working 
classes, an evjual or even a greater concentration of |K>wer 
can arise in the hands of the workci's or of their leaders. 

It may be felt that so far I Imve depicted a rather 
unhappy picture — a picture of o|)posiiig foVees ready 
at a' moment’s notice to fly at cacl» otlier’s tiuoats, to 
engage in internecine strife, paiutitig only now and then 
by mutual agreement to bury their <icad or in sheer 
exhau-stion to lick their wounds and prepare for further 
conflict or, at best, occasionally joinimt forces in an unholy 
alliance to conduct a war of exploitation agnin.st some 
hapless and helpless third party. There have no doubt 
been places and times when such has unhappily binin 
not a greatly exaggerated picture of the state of 
afifairs, but you know and I know that industry 
as a general mle does not work quite that way. 
It is easier, however, to have at h-a-st a suspicion 
that, Avitbout oj>en conflict such as I have ilejiicted, 
a situation doe.s too often exist whert the background 
of suspicion and the memory of unhappy incidents 
is sufficient to prevent the complete and unreserved co- 
operation between management and men which is essen- 
tial if the community is to enjoy the whole fruits of the 
genius and industry of its industrialists, its managers, its 
scientists, its technicians, its craftsmen and its labourers. 

Xfie task of the practitioner of industrial relations — 
those on both sides of industry who are charged with this 
responsibility — is then twofold : to pre.serve industrial 
peace and to secure industrial coo})eration. Of the two 
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the latter is i^rhaps the more diilihult task; Open warfare 
cannot on for ever. Sooner Iryr Isiter one 8i<Ie pr the 
other my«t withdraw, ‘even thougli it is onLv rerukr pour 
muux wiiUr. Kventuallv one swie or the t>ther must 

* 4 

ackn6v\:leUge defenl, i ven though it is only to nurse iti 
grievance bitter thoughts of revenge. Non'Coo|>eratioii. 
however, Thave heanl, is iiion? subtle promiure, lesh 
exhaustmg to tlie jiarlicipants. not limited in time as is 
ojH'H warfare, but in the end erpially perniciouH in itseffeetB. 

I may lx* exetisc^l if at this stage I do not deal with 
concrete rm^lhodsund ]u;oee<lnres of s(«curing cooiK^ration 
within iiifinstiy, v\ ith works committees aiifl joint consul*- 
tation, with sugg<*stion schenu nand complaints prf»miiir4*. 
1 am at present eone<‘riu"d with a rnon^ gimeral toj)ie - 
the spirit of irulustrial relations And having us«*d that 
phras4\ I have* shid nearly all 1 have to say, for in that 
phrase lies the secret of tn«* success of industrial 
negotiations - the spirit in which they art* eni(*n'd iifion. 

In the first plawe, I would say to tin* eiTipIover that 

lie must genuinely desin* to achu*ve a f>artnership l>et\veen 

liimkelf and his Workt rs ; he must ac(a‘{>t and negotiate 
* % 

witli the instrument clujst'n by his workers as a bai^ain- 
ing agency : he must do so in a desire to make Imrgaining 
a success ; he must at times go out of his wRy tc give 
credit to the trade union and its Itiaders for a<i vantages 
which he hml in mind to eonmle in any event ; he must 
sui)})ort and never attemjd to undermine the trade 
union lea<ler ; he must realize that it is tr.ily in.so far as a 
trn<le union le-iuler can give to his followers concrete 
evidend' of his success as a m*got inter tViat he can become 
n real l»a«lor rather than an instigator and an agitator. 
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In the second jiaoe, I would say to the worker that 
he be prepare^ to be a partner in a joipt adventure ; 
that he musU choose his leaders wisely; that he must be 
willing to 'honour the agrei'nicnts they make on his 
behalf.; that he mu.st accord his tratlo union fi/iancial 
as well as moral .snp[)ort ; that he should regartl his trade 
union as a long-term proj>os\tion and not one to be aban- 
doned if it fails to produce him an advance in wages 
everj' six months or so ; that he should not regard all who 
disagree with his industrial or economic vicw .s as nctuate<l 
by bad faith; tliat he .«hould jiot, use the weaiKUi of 
industrial warfare or industrial non-cooj»tTati«»n for the 
achievement of )M>litical aims ; that he shoukl realize 
that, by bargaining in good faith within the limits of 
the existing industrial, political and economic system 
and by eoojMTating for maximum production under it, 
he is not a traitor to his ideals or his class. Other methods 
lie to the hand ef those* who wish to see }>olitical or econo- 
mic change. Not merely iiulustrial stagnation but political 
chaos is the prosjs'ct when the strike replac<*s the ballot 
box. 

To both employer an<l worker I would .say that the good 
faith in industrial negotiations mu.st be present on both 
sides.! It i»-a dangerous fallacy to sup{K>.se that it requires 
two to make a quarrel ; it is a truism to say that it requires 
two to make an agreement. It also requires two to honour 
it. Modem industry is a coo|>erative eifort w'hich is capable 
of nonferning u;>o« mankind collective benefits beyond 
the dreams of individual avarice. The realization of 
these benefits demands that the spirit of industrial 
relations should be based on mutual trust. 
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T HE ESSENTIALS OF TRADE 
U N 1 O N I S M 

T 

X lie definition of a trade union Is that given 

by Siciney and Beatrice* \Vebl> in Thf History of Trade 
I 'niouism. A trade union, in the teriiiH of that definition, 
in ' a (Hiiiitinuous aKsociation of wage earners for the 
{>ur|K)s<* of maintaining or iini)roving the conditions of 
tlieir working liven \ Tliere are other definitions in statutes 
and elsewliere (»f trade unions which give a very different 
and oft<*n wi(ier interpictation. I am concerned here, 
ho\^ever, not with the subtleties of legal definition but 
with the essential^ of structure and pur|H>se. With 
that obj«M’t in vie\^ the Webbs* definition will suit as 
well as any other illustrate wliat I regard as the essen- 
tials of trade unionism. 

The element o^' eontinuily and iKTinanence in trade 
union organization is not so much an esfvcmtial for its 
success as a <iemonstration that it has su(‘ceeded. A trad^ 
union will be lasting if it is worthy to last and in that it 
is by no means uni(|Vie among human institutions. Ita^ 
ability to endure will be tested by the solidity of its 
foundations. Throtighout the course of trade union 
history, instances can be multiplied of syectacular move- 
ments whieh arose w ith scKuning spontaneity from now here, 
which IrvsU^l for a time aimless and puri>oscdess, which 
d^issijmtyd their strength and such finance as they had on 
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vagae and visionary projects, which tottered at the first 
breath of adversity and 'which vanished le 9 .ving no ta'aoe 
and contributing nothing to the ' advapcemenlj of the 
movement -for the maintenance or improvement of the 
conditions of the working lives of the jieople. .It.if! true 
that it is an elementary instinct of anon to combine 
for the achievement of a common aim, but instinct will 
not keep them in combination. The general aim ivill split 
into a hundred projects, into a thou.sand methods, unless 
the movement throws up from its midst a leader with 
industry and patience and metho<licjil zeal and, above 
all, with a political sense — which need have nothing 
to do with party |K)litics but which knows from a 
deep wisdom what is f> 08 .sible and when, the time to 
consolidate gains and the time to cut lo8.ses. 

Robert Owen, who lived from 1771 to 1858, has some- 
times been des<‘ribed as ‘the father of tra<le unionism 
There could hardly have Ix'Cn a lcs,s deserved title. 
Owen devoted his life to the j)ursujt of great ideals ; 
he demonstrated the influence of environment on charac- 
ter ; he showed, with a spirit far in ad.anoe of the time.H 
in which he lived, that degradation of the working class 
is not ncce-ssarj- to commercial and intlustrial success. 
His one sjiectacular excursion in the field of trade union 
organization, however, achieved nothing and left dis- 
illusionment. The Grand National ConsolidatiHl Trades 
Union was founded in January 1834, achieved a member- 
ship variously estimated between half a million and a 
million, and had vanished within the year. Its objects 
were to bring about a complete transformation of the 
social order but it soon became embroiled in a multitude 
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of lodal and minor disputes. Ifs 'great mid ultimate 
object \ was de<;iared to be tltat of establisbii^; ' the 
paramoiint riglvts^of Industry and Humanity the duty 
of its members to be that of ' encouraging* and assist- 
ing cao^ other in bringing about a different order of ^things, 
in* which the really useful and intelligent part of society 
only shall have the direct iop of its affairs, and in which 
well-directed industry’ and virtue shall meet their* just 
distinction and rewarrl, and vicious idleness its merited' 
contempt and destitution And all this was to come 
about by no means* cH'arer than a general strike and 
with seeming indiffer«*nce to iK)litical [)ower. The Grand 
National ('onso!idate<l Tra<lcs Union had no political 
programme and no policy to achieve one : it ha<i no work- 
able system of government and no sound financial basis; 
it hatl no lea<ler within itself and no guiding hand but 
that of an idealist and a visionary who di<l *not himself 
belong to the working class and who Ivui little use for 
any movement which did not j«irtake of thc‘8|K>ctacular. 

An almost exact contemporary of Robert ■Owren ^as 
Fra*nci8 Place, who lived from 1771 to 18o4, and wlio, 
though not himself eitlu'r a member of the working class, 
performed far greater serviet's to the tradt> union mov€- 
raent. In many ways he provides a very gnwt ctyitraet 
to Owen. In him there was little of the de.sire for tho 
limelight ; he was well content to do the work and allow 
others the credit. He was always willing to make of 
the services of others in his cause ; he waf»a skil^il manager 
and a methodical organizer. He realized the need for 
political reform as a prerequisite o*f social advance ; 
the manner by which he obtained the jxspeal of the 
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Combination Laws in ''f824 and 1825, and so secured 
tlie eqwncipation of the trade union movement, was a 
masterpiece of parliamentary management. Perhaps, 
however, hii greatest setviee to the tra<le union movement 
was that of showing them how to state a case to the public 
and to Parliament. He made no ap|)eals to natural justice 
when he sought some rc*form but s|M>cified in’ detail the 
instances of oppression and injustice from which lie sought 
relief. 

In the early days of trade unionism — although not in 
its earliest — it is common to find the benevolent michlle 
or upper class symfMithizer wit h the a-spirations of labour 
taking a prominent part in the organization of the 
movement. The reasons for the acceptance' by lalxuir of 
such extraneous aids are diverse,'. The mere fact of illiter- 
acy or inadequate education may he aji early and a 
neces.sary cause but not a lasting one. TIh' political 
influence of the enfranchi.sccl class may ap|K*al to the 
unenfranchised in days before universnl sulfragc. While 
honour isr due to those disintert'sted jw'rsons who .so 
unselfishly give of their time and their' suh.stanc*' for the 
betterment of the conditions of the working class, 
the alliance is rarely an entirely happy or a 
permanent*’ one and it is rare to find a stable and 
‘established trade union movement until it bceoin«’s a 
movement not only for but of the workers. ParticijMi' 
t-ion by those not belonging to the working class 
opens the door- not only for the genuine syniimthizer 
and for the political organizer — who after all has 
his place — ^but also for the exploiter who •has no 
purpose to seyve but his own advantage. The *sympa-* 
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thi/^er with the cau8e of labour n^n finds that sympathy 
is not a sulFicierltly strong bond id unite him the 
working-class inthe trade union movement ;*he is suspect- 
ed of.condeHconsion even if lie is no^ guilty of it ; he is 
iiryiatidnt of what in his unconscious superiorfty he 
regards oh stupidity ; he finds his natural place on the 
political rather than the iifdustrial side of tfie Ia|^ur 
movement. Among the e.ssentials of a vital anrl n.^i)onsible 
trade* usionism are th(‘ existence of a working class which 
has had the benefit of eiltication and tie* ability of the 
inoveinent to attra<*f tA itself those within that class 
who have the int<*l!igen<*e to ht* able, ati 1 the devotion 
to be willing, to lead th(*ir fellow workers and to serve 
their fellow in(‘n. But such services cannot be liased 
merely on unselfisfi devotion. Kv'en trade union ofiicials 
must live. The trade union, like any other.eraplo;^, 
should pay the rate ff)r the job. anrl reward skill and devo- 
tion with commensurate remuneration. *If t[ie labourer 
is worthy of his hVe, so also surely is the trade union 
official, and to what source more ap])rupriale than Vrs 
trade union should he look for his livelihood i 

In their origin, trade unions often have no clearly 
defined objectives, hut an essential for their survival 
is that at an early stage sueh objectives shoivld eiAerge. 
In particular it should be clear not oply that the objective 
oT a tnule union is the betterment of the condition of it« 
members, hut also whether it is prejutred to work for 
that object within the existing social structure 5r whether 
its purfKim^ is the overthrow of the jircsenl economic 
order. It is, of eoursc\ true that a trade union may well 
iKnrtm mi iunmeiliate obieetive the betterment of its 
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iBembers within the present structure and as an ultimate 
objeof/ive the establishment of ^n entirely different 
structure of society. This duality of aim Is typical of the 
British trade union movement though not of the 
American. Thus there figures prominently in t*he« stated 
or implicit objectives of the British Trades Union Congress 
and of its member unions the question of natibnalizatipn 
of in^ustrj'. On the other hand, it is only a littlb over a 
year ago that a joint statement was agreed by the Presi- 
dents of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
the American Federation of Labor .and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations which <leclared : 

‘The rights of private j)roperty and free choice of action, 
under a system of private comjetitivo capitalism, must 
continue to be the foundation of our nation’s }H*act>ful 
and pro8i>erous e.xpanding economy. Kne c«m|)etition 
and free m,en are the strength of our fne society.’ 

A body of which the sole objective i.s the alteration of 
the existing social order i.s with difficulty inclucled in the 
category of a trade union even though its membership 
is .entirely comfiosed of workers. It.s objects are either 
political or revolutionary, dcfamding on its .methods, 
and not industrial. A trade union which seeks not only 

a 

the betterment of its members under the existing social 
systeih bul also the abolition of that system must in 
'practice decide whiejh of these objectives is to have 
priority. In this there lic.s often a dilemma for the trad* 
union movement of which the real solution is ]K*rhaps 
one *01 method rafher than of principle and consists in 
a 8e[>aratioh betw|een the industrial objectives and the 
political objectives. There is no reason in practice why 
the politioal 'purposes, if such they be, of the, trade* 
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union movement to secure state^ ownership and control 
of the mttans of production and distribution slionl^ not 
be pursued deifiooratically by political methods while 
unreserved cooperation is accorded in the industrial 
.sphere towards securing, under the existing social ‘Order, 
the maximum production on which the objective 
of . improved standards of« living primarily depends"- 
Unless such a solution is found for the dilemma wliich 
laces tlip trade union movement in many countries the 
j»rospect8 both for material welfare and for democratic 
]>olitical institutions areandeed dismal. 

The dilemma and the an.swer were clearly stated by 
Mr Walter ('itrine, the (Jcneral Secretary of the British 
Trades Union Congress, as he then was, writing in 1927 
in the following terms ; 

‘ What conts.‘ption of trade union aims is likely to guide 
the representatives of the organirx-d movement'in framing 
the general jxdiey This is the <pjcstion which raises 
as a clear-cut issue the meaning of rec<*nt declarations 
n‘garding the {K>ss?hility of establishing better industrial 
relations, with the object of improving conditions * in 
industry pnd secuVing u steadily rising standard of life. 
It is concicivable, but in the last degnn* unlikely, lhat 
the. unions may say it is not their aim to increase tl»« 
efficumey of imhistry : to «io so. in the opinion of 8t>me 
trade unionists, is merely to jH)stj)one the inevitable 
breakdown of the existing system, qnd they consider the* 
plain duty of the unions is to hasten that colla{>s(' and 
to organize the v^orkers so that they ean take advantage 
of it when it comes. AU<-rnalively, the*unioi)p ma^say 
their aim should be to ktvp up the defensive struggle 
for the «iaintenanco of existing standasds and to improve 
Jthem as opfiortunity oflors, but to accept no responsibi- 
lity ak all for any effort that can be made tt) improve the 
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organization of industry on the present basis of private 
own^hip. A third ‘possibility is t^at fche'unions should 
actively participate in a concerted effort <0 rai^ industry 
to its highest efficiency by developing the most scientific 
methods of production, eliminating waste and \isCrmful 
restrictions, removing causes of frictiyn' and avoidable 
conflict, and promoting the largest possflile output 
so a^ to provide a rising standard of life and continuously 
improving conditions of employment. 

‘The third of these alternatives is the one t^mt the 
unions are most likely to consider a,s a practical imssibi- 
lity. An obstructive or merely pcf^tive attitude is un- 
thinkable, if only because it cannot arrest the profound 
and far-reaching changes that are taking place in the 
organization and control of industry, but would effectively 
silence the unions’ claim to a share in the responsibility 
of guiding economic developments. The approach to a 
new industrial onler i.s not by way of a .social explo.sion. 
but by a planned reconstruction in which tlie unions will 
assume a larger, share of control in directing industrial 
changes.’ ^ 

The choice, a.s Lord ('itrine point.s out, is clear and the 
alternative which the uni(»ns have clv>sen is. with.few 
exceptions, that which he advocated nearlt twenty 
ysfiars ago. The choice, however, has not in all cas<-s 
been made without re.servation. To .sav so is not to aecusi' 
any responsible section of the trade union movement 
of barl faith and of practising the doctrines of the cla,ss 
war — that everything that embitters relations l>etween 
the classes, deliberate insincerity in industrial negotia- 
tions, intentional di.shonouring of pledges, is good an<l 
a means of hastwing the final conflict. XevejtheleKs, 
the existence even at the back of men’s minds of another 

• <1 

and different objective as the real justification of ‘trade 
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union organization may well have robb^ cooperation 
of its si)«ntaneity# and may account in some measure for 
the sui>oriArity <rf tiie Unit^MJ States over Britain in somo 
fields ^of the |>roductive effort. If tra^e uniofiisni has as 
an objective - ayd it is hard to see how it can exist without 
such tin objeettve — the immediate and prf>gressive 
anvdioration of the lives of its ineml>ers. it must accej>tr 
and aceeY>t without reservation the need for active parti- 
cipatioi}, in the words of I.,ord f‘itriru\ in ‘ a eonwrted 
effort to raise industry to its highest eflicienev \ To do 
so is not to abandon ks ^iews as to the ultiinnte objective 
of socialist policy. Indeed if and when by political means 
it achieves that objective - and in a democratic state 
it can achieve it only by political means it w ill have the 
added satisfaction of taking over a going concern rather 
than a bankrupt business. 

We are (‘ntitk‘d therefore to reganl as an e.^sential of 
trade unionism that it should have the mdustrial object 
of coojKTation within the existing economic order^ 
w hatever that mav and that it slu>uld nwrve for Its 
jKilitictil aiul to Im- ut hi«-v»Hi by iK>lilical methods, 

any chaiipen in that wonomie onicr which it regard.s 
us css«*ntial to tlic ultimate wellla'inp of the workers. 

Tlu' (juestion of the desirability of trade unions nuwuing 
}K>litical objects is often debatt^l and randy is an agreed* 
rtnswer found. l*ara<loxical as it may stx'm. the is.sue is 
jKThaim a more live one to<hiy in the I'nited 8tat4?8 
than it is in Britain, although, there t<Kt. it. has 4>een 
given a new Imse of life by nwnt controversy regarding 
the elostsl sliop. The Issue is live in America in the sense 
lhat toothers are not organized |K)litically itvany effective 
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manner and tLte issue oV whether they should be is hotly 
debat^. The issue as not a live one in Britairuin that 
the position of the trade unions as (he majOr tpartner 
in one of thfe great political parties is an accepted fact. 

In one sense iK)litical objectives may ^be a 'source of 
disunity to the trade union movement. 'The issues‘which 
divide men into {K>litical partie.s are wider than the 
conditions of their employment. They include the forms 
of goveniraent. foreign policy, race, religion, edycation, 
to mention only a few. A (political imrty which is to have 
pretensions ever to form a goi^erament must have a 
l)olicy not only on social conditions but on all such other 
matters as are live issues of the day and land. Mere com- 
munity of interest a.s work<*r8 does not noc<*a8arily 
guarantee identity of views on matters .such as state 
rights in a federal country, such as freetlom of n'ligion in 

* f 

the midst of bigotry and iK'rsecution, such as ef|uality of 
race, creiHi and* colour in tlie face of thc<»rics as to a 
master race. These indeed are issues \fhich liave dividend 
many a house against itself and which have often k*d to 
the tragedy of civil strife. When* then \here arq i)olit*ical 
issues transcending in men's minds the im[>ortance 
of economic and industrial questions, the pursuit of poli- 
tical objectives by the trade union movement will not 
^nerely be more diflicult but the attemi)t to pursue them 
may well be a nourcc of disunity in the workers’ ranks; 
If one seeks an example of the j)redominanco of domestic 
is.su(;|! whi«h hare ‘hitherto prevented the growth of a 
workers’ fwiiitical party, it i.s perhajw best found in the 
United .State.s of America. The domestic politica*! issues 
M’hich drove that country to civil war are now largely,' 
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thottgli perhaps not entirely,^* of historical interest. 
However thafrmay be, they are still of sufficient njoinent 
to oountefbalance industrial issues which, by demanding 
political settlement, would give impetus to A movement 
by the uforkers to imite politically. It is {X)S8tble to 
foresee, howeverr though the day may yet be far off, the 
erpergf nee* of a third {tolitical party which will either 
displace* one of the two historic [xarties ‘ or create a* new 
politici^ alignment. The industrial |)ower of American 
trade unions has far outrun their iwlitical jiower. 
The American trade* unions would seem in the 
futim* to face the alternatives of exercising a moderation 
in industrial action which their industrial ]Kjwer will 
render difficult or of fleveloping united political action 
sufficient to resist the curbing of their industrial j>ower 
which on more than one recent occasion has seemed 
imminent. 

In contrast to the .\njerican e.xample. there has been 
in Ilritain no dot!u*stic issue in the last 150 years — the 
perifwl of growth of the trade unioits— which 'has trans- 
cended 11 } imiK)rtAnce the (juestions of imlustrial. economic 
and social |)olicy. The workers in Britain, moreover, 
at an early stage decided that relianc*? on the goodwill 
of one of the existing political jmrties to whick tliey 
acconUtl such measure of organizeti sujiport as theit 
•jiolitical development iwrinitted was insufficient for the 
}»uri»o.se of achieving the aims which they set before 
themselves. Tiie reason for this is jierha|)a to be^ound 
in the historical accident that the Liberal Party, tradi- 
tionally supposed — though the claim is doubtfully 
t'SiabUkhed — to be the more ativanced in social aims and 
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to which the trade unions at first pledged their allegiance^ 
has also been the projx)nont of the doctrine of laisser- 
faire ; whereas the achievement of the brave ne\V socialist 
world demands coinolete economic planning. The growth 
of a Labour or iSocialist Party allied to the trade •unions 
went, moreover. eom|>aratively unclrtdlenge<l — or at 
least without the bitterness of challenge it is mei'ting in 
America today where I havt' heard it described as an un- 
-American activity — so long as in most occupations trade 
union im^rabership was in fiict optional. The worker who 
disagreed with the political view's and activities of the 
trade union catcTing for his imlustrv often preferred to 
remain outside it and his right to do so w as rarely challeng- 
ed except in a few occupations, although lOO |kt cent 
tfade union organization of the workers has long been 
an objective of many trade unions. The advent of the 
claim for the cIose<l shop in Britain trade union meml>er 
ship as a coiulitioii of (employment has recently produce<l 
a challenge to the political activities? of trade uniona 
from quarters which had {previously acccqitCMl or 
acquiesced in their activedy engaging therein, d'he 
expedient of the separate {political fund, with freedom to 
inciividual trade unionists to contribute to it or not. 
wdiich has ?H»en iulo|>ted in Britain, anri I belit‘vi* also 
Li India, is not entirely an answer to the challenge of 
those wdio would o{){>ose either the closed shop or the right 
of trade unions to pursue {political ohject.s. 

The tnith which docs not seem to have been clearly 
perceived is that the term ‘ {>olitical objects ’ is ca{)able 
of a variety of meanings. The |>ur8uit of some of these 
political objects is essential to the exi.stcnce of a trade 
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uniou^and ia incapable of cliaflenge by anyone whj 
admits ^be right, of a trade union tC4 exist. Such pl^ects 
which bo a^^hif^ved only by political action or, onoe 
lUihieved, demand political action for their ftiaintenance 
include; the emancipation of the trade union movement 
in’tho. sense of fteeing it from illegality and disability, 
according to the trade ufiidn movement a recognized 
status sd that its funds are protected and so that if can 
ojieraie^ without challenire to its existence, the pursuit 
of legislation for the safety, health and welfare^ of workers, 
for the protection ottheir c«>ntraets of cmf)h>yment and 
for the institution of social security. Moreover, if the right 
of a tnule union to secure limitation of hours of work by 
<‘olleetive agreement is ailmilteci as industrial action, 
how can the purMiit of the same objective by law be 
<ondemne<l as politiinl a<‘tion t One may take the view 
that legal limitation cvf hours t>f \w»rk i.s inferior as a 
method to regulation l)y eollcctivt* agn'<*ment. if it can 
be acliicved. but k is ditlieult to (‘ondcnni fhe ]>olitieal 
method merely In^cause it involve.s political action. 

tKlniitt«‘«l ■(lu'rt'fure the rifiht of triple unions to 
• * * 
purnue jtolitieal objects, one is alino.st inevitahly driven 

to the next step that they inii.st lie jH'rniitttsl td pursue 

them by the most elective method and. if that involves 

tin' formation of a {wliticui party, then the formation* 

of a })olitioal party must also be admitted. 

The coiK'lusion is inevitable that the pursuit of ]K>litical 
<»bjectives is an esstmtial ol' trade unioMism l\ut, if^that 
pursuit involves the formation of a political fmrty. great 
aafeguafds and greater restraint are nec'essjvrj- to avoid the 
T>ur8u it incoming a source of disunity among the workers. 
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Such matters are fundamentals of trade unionism. 
More, Jiowever, is required than a knowledge of the basic 
objectives and a willingness to cooperate within the 
existing social structure in order to ensure tlie success 
of a tsade union. A trade union is a business organization 
and not merely a crusade. High ideals are no sufficient- 
substitute for sound book-keeping ; a visionary and. a 
prophet are le6*< essential than an office manager and an 
accountant. Many a successful small business lias been 
ruined by its own success. The same is tnie of a trade 
union. Unless its busine.ss methods and organization 
keep pace with its development, it will end in confusion. 

There i.s no necessity in the trade union movement any 
more than in any other business for a slavish adherence to 
a rigid plan of organization. Nevertheless, haphazanl 
growth will ultimately give rise to difficult problems of 
jurisdiction, and a little [banning in the early stages 
of dev'clopment* may avoid difficulties which will disrupt 
the movement later. What has {)erh.ips done more to 
weaken the traile union movement internally, and to 
discredit it in the jiublie eye, than any other single cause 
has been inter-union jurisdictional fli8pute.s. The ein{»loyer 
who sees in such disputes a factor to strengthen his 
relative bargaining power is peculiarly short-sighted 
"because such disputes havea tendency to exceed all others 
in bitterness, to disrupt production, to necessitate wasteful 
duplication of labour on any complex oi>eration, and to 
prec’pitate stoppages which no concession b}- the employer 
can terminate. 

The causes of jurisdictional disputes betwodh trade 
unions are many, but the main source of diffiuulty in 
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Britain and the United States fs to be ’ traced to the 

I ^ 

historici^ development of industr^i. Industry, ,in its 

early dsyS, depen(^ed above all on its craftsmen. The 
strength of the trade union movemeiit, in th4 early days 
of its'growth to power, lay in the skilled classes, thecrafts- 
men, whose object in combining w as not only to improve' 
their own conditions but 4) prrs<*rve the standards of 

their ertift and to protect it from the intrusions of the 

unskillcxi. The tnwle union movement was aristocratic and 
exclusive. Craftsmen were organized in trn<le unions 
confined to craftsmen l)u.t comprising craftsmen wherever 
and in whatever imlustrv the craft was to be found. 
The great numlx-rs of simii-skilk'd workers which 
characterize mcHlern industry were unknown. The 
labourers were largely unorganized. The organization 
of workers in units coincident w ith their jilaw of employ- 
ment or thi'ir industry was the e.xception rather than the 
rule. It wa.s a.s.sume<l in this scheme of organization —so 
far us it was a deliberate scheme —that a mechanic w a.s 
a mechanic wherevt-r he was employed, that mechanics 
wert: infinitely interchangeable lietween all industries 
which employed mechanics, that their earnings were 
to Ih‘ related solely to their skill as mechanics— a skill 
inculi'ntally which wa.s assume<l to be eqaul tuuoi'jg 
all mechanics -and were in no way connecletl with the. 
proa|K‘rity of the particular industry where they were 
employwl or with the earnings of other workers in that 
industry. 

Modern develojiments in industry hapve almost 
complortily transformer! the industrial picture. They 
iiave n<rt, it is true, disitensed with the highly skilled 
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craftsman ; indeed, have demanded u higher’ degree 
of skill but from % relatively smaller profxirtiqn of the 
employed. Ttve^y have given rise to the cla^^s of soii)i-8killed 
workers, The greatly increased division of labour, the 
breaking down of industrial processti^s, and the, imo of 
automatic machinery have increased the degrt^e of 
specialization relative to industry and diminished 
that relative to the craft. A really skilled craftsman may 
still be cajjable of exercising his craft in any industrj^ 
where that craft is necessary to the industrial pro(H^HS, hut 
the great majority of workers iu)\|'adays art* s]HH!ialist« 
of their industry rather than of their craft. 

These modern developments in industry, although 
they have rendered the old coiueption of trade union 
organization unreal, have not entirely di.splaeed it. 
Rather, there has grown up alongside the old conception 

t 

a new one based on (‘ommunity of inten*st of workers 
centred in tlieir industry instead of their craft. There 
has also grown up. particularly in Britain, a inovenu'nt 
to organize the unskilled and semi-skilled workers iis a 
class into large general unions operating over many 
industries. The possil)ilities of (‘onllii't are evident when 
d union seeking to organize, let us say, all the st4*el- 
work^rs ii^a given country, on tin* ground of their enm- 
♦ munity of interest as steel -workers, is faced by the bitter 
hostility on the one .side of the craft unions in which the 
maintenance,* craftsim^n and |H*rha{)s some evvn of the 
procjtititiop workecs are already organized, and on the 
other side by the ec 4 ually bitter hostility of the general 
unions seeking to organize all labourers. Other pz^iibilities 
of conflict ar^ many and some of them may hamfKT the 
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development of industrial proccpses and methods as, fof^ 
example! when nmv applications of welding give rite to 
disputes l)^tweeh drlTerent trade unions each'claiming that 
its meml)ers alone should be entitk^td to perform the work* 

In America,. the conflict resulting from inter-union 
jurisdiMional disputes has gravely prejudiced theeffective- 
nc^js of the trade union miveinent. If in Britain, the 
conflict fuis in some measure Im n solved by what is said 
to be a^Hritisli charact<*risti(\ tliat (»f compromise, and 
if for a nuinlsT of rea^(»ns tin* inter-union strife lias been 
less s[K‘cta(*ular than im AnuTiea, it has been none the 
less uasleful of eflort and might have Ix'en avoided if 
the trade union movement had developed on a more 
logical plan. It would tlKuefojr Maan that soim* c-oheient 
and <IelifM*rate fHiliey witinn tin* trade tinion movement 
as to its own struetural basis may be classed among tiio 
<'ssent ials. 

'fhefa* are certain riNisons fur favouring craft unionism, 
not the l(‘ast of wln<*h is t‘V(m today the pn\servation of 
tht‘ pride of craftsmanship, but in the modern inass- 
prodiH'tion industry and with the devadojiment of coUec- 
tiv(* liargaining it seems hanlly open to doubt that 
industrial unionism w ill prethuninate : nor is it clear 
how* any other syshun can eliminate all possibility of 
int<*r-union jurisdictional <lisput<*. Both in Britain and 
iif the United States the tendemy ean he seen among 
certain unions, traditionally of a craft nature, to move 
with the times and, although still insisting for the pn>taient 
on the right to organize workers of that craft wherever 
employe<!, to claim the right to organize all workers 
ift the jrillustry to wliieh the craft primarily belongs. 
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- The growth of trad^ unionism brings problems not 
only/or the overall structure of the trade union movement 
but also for the internal organization of the Individual 
trade unions. It goes without saying that sound business 
administration and office routine are essential If a trade 
union which has emerged from the rudimentary stage 
is to maintain contact with»and control of its member- 
ship. There must, moreover, be both the form*and the 
substance of democratic control of the trade upion by 
the membership. The larger the union the more* difficult 
it is to maintain central contrid js.ul still pre.serve the 
forms and the substance of democracy. One solution, 
and a not unsatisfactory one in itself, is to retain within 
the trade union the largest possible measure of branch 
autonomy. But the degree of branch autonomy must 
ne^^'er exceed the degree of branch responsibilitj*. If a 
trade union guarantees to all its meml>ers in return for 
their subscriptions certain financial Ixmefits, it cannot 
allow its branches financial autonomf . If a tra<le union 
assumes the respon-sibility for negotiating agreements, 
it cannot delegate to it.s branches the right to, denounce 
^hem. In such circumstances the foims of democratic 
control must be preserved by properly conducted 
electibna, preferably by ballot, for district committc-es 
and trade groups and, either through such groups 
and committees or directly from the individual 
membership, for a central executive. The reality of 
denfbcratftj conlrbl must Ijc preserved by unceas- 
ing vigilance on the part of the elected repre- 
sentatives to preserve contact with those whom they 
represent. 
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In large sections of the trade i^on movement a mean:; 
has been sought* to preserve demochktio control ^ehieh, 
though it 'haay have worked reasonably well in individua] 
oasesj in practice is based on a misconception of demo- 
cratic Tne'thods. Many trade unions require th^^^iaid 
oiiicials to be elected to office by a majority vote of the 
whole mcmlK'rMhtp of the union and pcrio<lioally to pffer 
themselves for re-election. Such a system is open to the. 
dual ohjection that it panders to all that is worst in 
human nature and that it tends in reality to undermine 
democratic control. An •office of profit i.s not a suitable 
matter for mass voting and a f)erson elected to it may 
well fwl himself entitlerl to disregard the instructions of, 
and to apjH'al to a higher court than, the democratically 
eleeteti unpaid central cxi*eutive of the trade union, 
which i.H its controlling bwiy. 'I'he tra<le uniqp member- 
ship w Inch requires it.s pai 1 ofticials to run the hasards 
of a peiiodical election is endeavouring to mulUidy 
the forms of tlcffiocralic control and sacrificing its 
realities. 

The questions which 1 have examined so far of purpose 
and structure of trade unions are questions which face 
trade unions as developing institutions, and on the 
answers given to such questions has in the pas€ depended 
the stability of the trade union movement. Wwe answers 
to such questions are not necwaarily in themaelTOSi how** 
ever, guarantees of the future of trade uniontira. It is 
worthy of eonsidoration -although c(b* answer cm ai 
this stage be given— whether a completely new V)onee|rtjiMt 
of the functions of trade unions will not reqnim to bo 
develo|)dd. 
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Trade unions in the have found strength and have 

membership) on an aggressive 'poficj' — a policy 

dea^pMd. to fdrce upon Governments tht* issue* of legali- 

ication of the movooient and upon employers the Jssue 

of ita ‘recognition. There are few industrial 'countrjes 

where these issues have not now heeii resolved* Past 
# • 
policy has in many instances also been dominated and 

, controlled by the spectre of unemploynu^nt. IPear of 

unemployment has been at tlie root of restriclivc* j)ractici\‘^ 

and demarcution dLs]>ntes ; iinemjilovnu nt . on t!u‘ other 

band, has Ix^en the only limiting fifclor. aj art from the 

relative strength or \veaknevN of the t-ontending parties. 

in the adjustment of vagesanduthir (*ooditions of labour. 

If the plans of tlu' pla!in(*rs fnu*tnat<‘ »». e are (dfered 

a future in which by iiatioim! and international eo<){K*ra 

lion there held out the pros]H‘et of a hijli and stable 

level of emj>lovment. Much of the energy of tin* tradt* 

union movemeiit in the past ha.*' been devot<Ml to. and 

much of its strength and stability *lias bin n derivi'd 

from, mutual j>rotection of its menib<*rs against the 

hazards of industrial life. We are promi^icd for / he future 

the instance of the state an increasing measure of 

social security which will render in largt* measure su(K*r- 

HuouS the efforts of trad<* union inemlMus at self-help. 

When the time comes— if it ev(‘r d<H\s that trade 
unidhs no longer have to struggle for tlie right to exist 
andefor recognition, that wages are planned along with 
all other •'asjiecfs ‘of economic life, tliat unemployment 
ceases to be the background to all industrial discussions, 
that social security provides against all the other hazards 

of industrial* life, what functions will remain foij trad6 

« 
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unions to perform ? t'he questi^ is not Un eas/ one tq 
answer,^ anfi «tiH more rlifficuli is t]fe question whether 
withou^ its olj functions the trade union movement 
could retain its former ap[>eal to its niembcrs and 
the *fqrm(T discipline within its ranks. I4 
cifcumslanecs m 1 have ventured to aasume it ia 
clear that* an important funetion of trade unionism 
would to euMire maximum production in order^that 
the ideal of a continually expanding standard of life* 
might he reali/ivl. I do not }ielit‘ve that the need for the 
old functions of th^' tjah* unions will ever disappear 
cntiivly, n(»r do I heli(‘Vi‘ that furtherance of the produc* 
tivc elTort will ever Is'cnme their sole funetion in the 
majorit y of industrial eourUries. Xt‘vertheless, it Ls*jK)ssible 
to fort'sei* and in<l(‘ed to sec already today — a shifting 
of emplia>is ami interest in the tra(i(‘ union movemeiit 
awav from sole concern with e(mditions of labour in a 
narro\\ sens<« and towanls a wider interest in problems 
of production ami efticiem y on which, in tbe ultimate, 
conditions of labour depend. 

It is {KM‘iiaps idle to sp<*ciilat<* t(K) much on the future, 
but the essential test of trade unionism may well Se its 
ability, in aidiieving its j>rimary aims, to remember 
that it is a niovtuiuuu within the state and not ^above 
it ; and* once tlie>e aims are achieved, its ability to tnr4 
itself to a new, less sja etaeular. U\ss aggrt^ssivc, but even 
more constructive role, and at the same time reUiin its 
membership and its discijdine. 



Third Lecture 


TS,!). SPHERjfc OF LEGAL REGV'i-A- 
TION OF INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 

choice in a modern industrial community ih regard 
to the method of regulation of industrial conditi^ons lies 
between collective bargaining and slate ri'gulation. The 
times when it was customary to b"Iiftve that such matters 
w«e best left to the free play of economic forct^, when 
it was thought that combination by the workers to 
improve their bargaining jwwcrs was at the best useless 
and at the worst a definitely harmful interference with 
beneficent activities of the ‘ invisible hand ’ guiding all 
human aoiivities to their optimum efficiency, when 
state r^ulation of working conditions was considered 
an injustice to the child who returnad home too tired 
to eat after a twelve-hour day in a cotton mill, are 
no longer with us. In these days of planning it may 
well be that we have gone to the other extreme and 
trad to believe that prosperity can result from a mere 
decree that w'e shall prosper. 

' In some countries the dividing line between the sphere 
of collective bargaining and that of state rt'gulation has 
fallen differently from that drawn in others. There are 
som^ubjt^ts that are clearly more suitable for one form 
of treatment than the other ; there are some in regard 
to which the balance of advantage is not so clearly' defined 
and it is therefore not surprising that at different times 
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and under diiforent t political ^steins tlieir tiwtment 
has varied. 

i* 08 sihljtr tha topic which merits examination 
under the heading of legal regulation is th9 saf^^uards, 
facilities t)r restrictions which the state may pntf.^hly 
or otherwise grant or im{>osc in relation to the agencies 
tl^rough which the methpd of collective bargaining 
functioAs and the right of membership of such ageheies. 
To follow this* topic through its history even in 
country, to <lescribc even the existing legal status of trade 
unions and employers^ associations in a single state, 
is a task which I could not ho|»e to accomplish in one 
lei'ture or even in a short series such as the present. It 
would, moreover, carry us into some rather ‘difficult 
controversies of constitutional law and theory regarding 
the firoper sphere of voluntary associations within the 
framework of the .state and into some rather obscure 
]>a.sgages of the criminal law and the daw of tort. My 
api>roaeh to the ^iroblcm must for the pre.^nt occasion 
be a rather le8.H ambitious one and will consist in ^iro- 
pofinding and e.xamining a few of the basic questions 
involved. 

In the first place, 1 would ask ; ‘ Is it proj>ef that t!hc 
law should declare the right of a workman to be a iiiember 
of a trade union if he so desires ?’ For my own part« 
if the question were ns simple as appears on the surface, 
I would .say without hesitation that the law should 
declare that right. It seems an elementary, right of a 
human being in a democratic country to be a member 
of a voluntary association, even thofigh that right may 
involve some form of dual representation, though it 
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may involve ehdeavoui^\ihrough a /voluntary assoi^iation 
of which he is a meiyber to intiuence or alter the decisions 
of a democrajtically elected Parliaraejit .in wkicji he is 
represented/ The question is not, however, quite so simple 
as on the surfaee to be. What is the varut* to 

a workman of a declared legal right for him to l)e a memlxT 
of a trade union unless tliat, right is aee(»mj>a\iietl by an 
obligUtion on an employer to em|>loy him, or td refrain 
Yrom refusing to employ trade unionists, or not^to dis- 
criminate against tradt^ unionists ! And how is such an 
obligation on the employer to ,l>e, enfon'cd ? Furtht r. 
does the right of a workmaii to be a mt‘nd>er of a trade 
union, if he so desires, not also imply a right of the work- 
man not to be a member of a trade union, if that course 
seems more desirable to him or if he disagrees with the 
policy of the trade union ? If this is a<lmitted, although 
it may of course be contested, it would .seem to run 
counter to the (Ieclare<l ohjet*li\e of the closed ,*^hop 
which some trade unions desire* to athieve and \vhi< h 
sonie by t+ie strength of tiieir bargaining pouer have 
already achieved. even without siu h legislative assistance 

*■ r 

as they have obtained in the T.S.A. for (‘xumple. Tlu* 
ptopositmn, when it is prupo.'-ed to embody it in legisla- 
tion, raises* also the questirin of what is a tra<ie union 
e.nd invites state iinjuiry into the trade union movcinent 
and each of its units to ensure that in no way is it, either 

in its objects or activities, contrary to law. It invites 
• *■ 

and ipdeed. almost necessitHtos a dfjjrce of stat<* 8U|M*rvi- 
»ion and control of the trade union movement wliioh it is 
by no means certain would be welcome to the forking 
class. It raiseij also the question of what is a workman 
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and where the dividing line lies b^ween him and d(anajge> 
ment — a qucstioi) which ia settle ip, the give-and-take 
of induat«ial n^'gotiatioii but might bo pioro di^cult 
of h’gal definition. On the whole, without diaecnting — aa 
no l•^a|^OHable man woiild di-s-sent-- from the general 
proposition that, a workman should have the right, 
if h<' st> de.stres, to bi* a member of a tra^le union, we muv 
|H'rhap8noaoh the conclusion that HUch*H principle* cm- 
IxKlied it HttfiulH i!i legislation wouhl lx** of doulitful 
value to the workiii^ man and would almost inevitably 
carry with it ctTtaii^inyilications whicli he would re.sist. 
In any ev<‘nt, it WfUihl he a far happier auirury for the 
sueeess of industrial ne^otiation^ that tinidoyers should 
voluntarily recognize the rig!»t of tluur workerA to l)e 
memhers of trade unions than that th(*y should do so 
only under the thiauil of le^^al pt‘naltie<. 

A second basic (juestion that mij^dit Ik** asked is: 
‘Should employers he eom}M*llc<i to xceo^ni/a^ trade 
unions i * I undtT^and that ih(‘ ijuestion is orte which has 
some current interest for India, hut in the form^n whieii I 
ha\^* stated it add that (he form in which it is usually 
statinl “ tlu‘ (|uestit)n is meaningless heenust* the ivonl 
‘ recojkOiition ' irnpli(‘s nothing mow than the acknf)wleflg0- 
iiienl of tli<‘ existence of the trade union, b rcnymd>cr 
an occasion many y<*nrs aj:o, hefon* the exist in^ Fedora^ 
legislation dealing with this mattei^ in the U.S.A., when 
I was discussing industrial relations with a prominent 
oHieial of an American garment workeiiK* unioli- let me 
call him Mr X. He lohl me that he had ixu^ently gone 
into iHfe oftiee of a prominent clothing manutiveturer 
•and had received a greeting somewhat in^the following 
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^ terms Good •morningj^^Mr X. Do^’t sit down ! Uhfortu- 
nsteijr the laws of this State require me to recognize 
tra<le unions, I regard that as meaning that I mu^t admit 
you to mv oflSoe. I have done so. Now get out ! ’ If that 

*■ t 

olotypg manufacturer had undertaken volunt^rfly to 
recognize trade unions, his attitude would hardly have 
been that. As it was, the l^w had compelled him to do 
so ; Tie had fulfilled his legal obligation — or would fight 
to maintain he had — and of course we dre no better off 
than when we started and, possibly, on the whole, a 
little worse off. In the words of tlje Royal Commission 
on Labour in India : ‘Recognition may mean much, 
but it may mean nothing. No law can secure that genuine 
and full recognition which we desire to see. ’ 

If the law chooses to impose an obligation on employers 
to recognize trade unions, it must go farther and define 
the obligation. The law in Britain has not chosen to do 
so ; the law in the U.S.A. has. I venture to suggest that 
the extent of trade union recognition in Britain is greater 
thto in the U.S.A. I even venture to suggest that the 
state of industrial relations, at least in the sense of avoid- 
ance of industrial stoppages, is better in Britain than in 
the U.S.A. I do not go the length of saying that the 
difference in legislative approach to the question is the 
oause of that difference in relations ; the difference in 
relations may, on the contrary, be the cause of the 
different legislative approach. 

In, prder, that wa may see the complications into which 
legislative requirements on this subject inevitably lead 
us — ^and in order that we may appreciate the advantage 
of voluntary ^acceptance of trade unions, if it •can be* 
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sobie^^ — ^let lu ei^mine thi^ Ameriean leg^lation 
dealing ^with th^ matter. To begir^ with* there is a 
complication w^ich would not arise in Britain, but i^ich 
has arisen in the U.S.A. and which might well arise in 
Indid, depending on what form its Co^titution ulti matel y 
takes. .The general power to legislate on labour matters 
in^the U.S.*A. is not one of the powers which is assigned 
to the Federal CJongress but is reserved, to the separate 
States. jCongres#, when endeavouring to deal on a Federal* 
basis with labour matters, has therefore been driven 
to adopt a series of ^ub^rfuges and expedients of which 
the most notable is to take advantage of, and stretch 
to the limit — and occasionally beyond it — its power to 
regulate inter-Statc and foreign commerce. The National 
Labor Relations Act of 1935 is therefore confined 
to activities affecting such commerce. It .states in Section 7 
the right of employees ‘ to self-organizatioit, to fora, 
join, or assist labour organizations, to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing, and to 
engage in concerted activities, for the jmrpose of collective 
bargaining or otlufr mutual aid or protection ’. It furtlfer 
declares it to be ‘ an unfair labor j)ractice ’ — and impoSes a 
prohibition upon such unfair labour practices— for an 
employer : 

(1) to interfere with, restrain or coerce employees, 
in the exercise of the rightk guaranteed to them 
by Section 7 of the Act ; 

i2) to dominate or interfere witj[i.any trhde union 
or to assist it financially or otherwise ; 

(3)* to encourage or discourage membership in any 
- trade union by exercising discrimination in 
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regard to emi^byment orjcM>nditions of einploy- 
meut ; 

(4) to discharge or discriminate againstoemployees 
for making accusations or giving evidence 
against the employer in accordance the 
Act ; 

(5) to refuse to bargain collectively with the re- 
presentatives of the employees, i.e. ,vith the 
trade union chosen (after an election conducted 
by the National Labor Relations Board, if 
necessary) by tlie majqfity of the emj)loyees. 

The purpose of the Act was to hit at company-dominat- 
ed trade unions, to require the employer to bargain 
collectively with the trade union chosen by the majority 
of the workers, and to prohibit him from bargaining with 
any trade union representing a minority of the workers. 
Otherwise expi'essed, the object of the Act was to increase 
the bargaining power of the workeis and it was bas('d 
on the conception tliat to do so was essential ekment 
in securing redistribution of purchasing power as a means 
oi combating trade depression. Granted the premise that 
an increase in the bargaining power of the ^vorkers was 
desirable, the most effective method of securing it was 
tp encourage membership in trade unions not confined 
^to a single plant, not financed by the em|)loy(u\ and 
not subject to his control. Nation-wide trade unions 
covering the whole or a large part of an industry were 
clearly in a better {ipsition to enforce their wages demands, 
to take or threaten effective strike action, to organize 
sympathetic support, to pay strike benefits, and to protect 
their members from victimization. 
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The*Act has 8uccej^4ed reasc^ably well in its^obj^ 
of outlaying the# company -dominated trade uni^n^ It 
has alsq succeedec^ in prohibiting collective bargaining 
with a minority union, but in this regard itf has had a 
curious tTCSult which its authors can hardly have cojj^gfl^- 
platod.-Theyclearkv" assumed that, wlien an employer was 
nojonger allowed to organize; a union for his workers. ^tho 
majorit\^of the workers would join an independent union, 
but tha^the effectivene.ss of th(‘ latter would be })rejiidiced 
if the employer eonhl continue to bargain also with any 
remnants of the co^i])^-ny-dominatefl union. The Act 
was passi'd. lH)wever. before the split in th<‘ la})Our 
movement between th(^ trade unions now afbliated to 
tlu» American .Fi*(leration of Labor and t!'*o;-V now 
aJiiliat(*d to the? i\)wjvoss of Indusiria! Onianizations, 
uc'itluT of which gjoups can be accused of being 
conipany-dominat(*d. 

A minority of workers wlio choose to be members of an 
A.F. of L. union •:*an of course remain members, they 
can go on strike to co(‘rc(‘ the employer to«recogrfize 
theiV union, hut fl\e em])lover is hv law debarred fro*m 
iloing so if the majority in the bargaining unit have 
eliosen another, say a (M.O., union os an crxclusi^ 
bargaining agency. Tlie law has fallen into*a sipgular 
dilemma between its objects of increasing the bargainings 
power of the workers and of allowing the workers to 
choose their owui representatives for bargaining purposes. 
It has placed self-determination of tha niinority in a bad 
second place. 

The fiifficulties of the National Labor Relations Act 
^ro, however, principally associated witl\ the require- 
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ment ^lat thef employ«!^’^ shall bai^ain collectively with 
the representatives r of the workers’ own choo^ng, i.e. 
with trade unions. The law does not require-<-and it ia 
hard to see how it could require — the employer to reach 
agrpcment in the course of bargaining. What then is the- 
test of whether he has or has not* bargained- with 
the trade union ? The National Labor Relations Board 
has said that he must bargain in good faith. A tlctailed 
examination of the decisions of the Board and of the 
ri^gs of the Courts is necessary to appreciate the diffi- 
culties to which the application of this test has led. 
But a moment’s thought will make it clear that it is an 
extremely difficult task to decide a person's state of mind 
from his overt acts except in the case to which in most 
lands that test is commonly applied, i.e. to the suspected 
lunatic. There are other complications about the National 
Labor Relaitions Act and perhaps on the present occasion 
it will suffice tc cite one example. In a case affecting 
a company Employing 6,000 workers which was decided 
by the U.S. Supreme Court on 10 December 1945, a trade 
union representing only 40 workers had been certified 
by the National Labor Relations Board as the bargaining 
agency hi the section in which they were employed. 
The company, desiring to increase the wages of all its 
employees, applied — as was necessary at that time — 
to the W’ar Labor Board for permission to do so. It did- 
not first consult the trade union representing the 40- 
workers. The company did not actually increase the 
wages ; it merely applied for permission to do so. The 
U.S. Supreme Cotirt ruled that such action by the- 
employer was an unfair labour practice. 
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I wolild not have it fought frdjp what I ^lave saM that 
I am opposed to .the objects which ^he National Later 
Relatioi\s Act of the U.S.A. seeks to achieve, uor<&at 
legislative action to achieve such objects may never 
be necessary. I would, liowever, say that I bj^e^ 
Britaiiv has been •singularly fortunate in achieving the 
fuqdamentffl objective of trade union recognition without 
the neo^sity for such legislation and that the hopes 
of any pountry Tor harmonious industrial relations will 
be higher if mutual confidence between employers and 
workers is sucli as ,to^ enable satisfactory bargaining 
arrangements to be established by voluntary agreement 
rather than iiy legal compulsion. 

A third basic question in connexion with the legal 
regulation of bargaining agencies is: ‘Should the law 
make trade union membershiji compulsory ?’ In thi.s 
bald form the question is one hardly likely to aVise except 
in a country, if in the future there should be any, which 
contemjdates a corjiorative state on fascist dines and it 
may perhaps be dismissed as a matter not of immediate ' 
impbrtance. Thercf is, however, a (piestion that may w5ll 
be asked — and in some countries it has already been 
answered — on a closely related matter: ‘ Should 4:he law 
^lermit or jirohibit agrc‘cments between employers an^ 
workers making it a condition of employment that all 
workers shall he trade union menfbers or members of 
a specified trade union ?’ 

• In Britain, by the Trade Disputes and Trade Ubions Act 
of 1927, it w'as prohibited for any local or qlher public 
authority to make it a condition of •employment that 
their workers should or should not be trade union mem- 
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be^s. Ho restriction war'^laced on the possibility of other 
•employers, o'f their own initiative or in agreement with 
a trade union, making trade union membership « condition 
of employment. The 1927 Act has rt'cently been rejMsaled 
so that there is no restriction in the matter tiojv even 
in the case of public authorities. Until recently* there 
were few agreement.s reijuiring trade union rtiembership 
or membership of a specified trade union as a condition 
of employment. In ])ractice and without forma] agree- 
ment, in certain trades and districts only trade, union 
labour was em])Ioyed or other dc'grees of joint jiressurc 
bv Morkers and cnipIoyiTs to secuie 100 per cent trade 
union raembershij» were o|M-rated. Kecently, how- 
ever. an agreciiK'nt between the komlon l’a.**iscnger 
Transport Board and the Transport and General Workers' 
Union, under which the Board will employ in certain 
grades only persons who are or who l)ccome mend)ers of 
that Union, has- given the matter ik'w publicity and has 
evoked similar demands from other anion.s which had 
prdViou.sly not raised the subject or had been conUmt 
with amicable arrangements of a lc‘ss formal if also less 
effective kind. 

'In tht! U.S.A.. the National Labor Relations Act 
specifically' provides that a (rlos(><l shoj> agreement 
made by an employer with a trade union chosen 
by the majority of his workers in an a[)propriate 
bargaining unit shall be legal. It has been estima- 
ted that” 45 per cent of the 13-8 million workers 
covered by collective agreements in the U.S.A. in 
1945 were emploj'cd under closed-shop or union-shop 
provisions. 
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When one examines the cIos#^-shop cdntroveahy one 
concludes, if one. is fair-minded, th%t therfe is a^ great 
deal to &,8aid pn^both sides of the questipn, as is un- 
fortunately the case, by definition, in regard to so much 
that is controversial. The first cry is easy and pe ^ajp s 
nof so .suiK'rficiaUas it may sound to cynical ears : the 
closed-shop* is an invasion ^ of individual liberty. So- 
however,* is much else in modem life. 'A more vahd 
criticism^ howev<?r, in the sense that it is perhaps more 
jiractical, is that the closed-shop makes membership 
of an organization wjth^ which a worker may disagree 
on conscientious, political, industrial or other grounds, 
from which he may be e.xcluded for reasons which seem 
to him bad but against which he has no right of appeal 
outside the organization, to which he may be refused 
admission on quite arbitrary grounds or because the exist- 
ing members desire to i)rotect themselves frota further 
com])etition in the labour market, for membership of 
which he may b(^ charged exorbitant initiation fees, 
a condition of his being able to earn his livelihood in the 
community. To the extent that charges such as these— 
or those of them that we may choose to regard as ‘the 
more heinous— can be substantiated, which ofi courstf 
in Britain at least and I imagine also in the U^S.A. 
is not the case in many instances, there is a very real 
interference with personal liberty fi.nd an injustice to 
the victim. On the other hand, one can understand and in- 
deed sympathize with the feelings of traie.union members 
who have borne the whole cost of building up a responsible 
organization and who see the benefits •of that organiza- 
tion, so far as it results in better oonditioqs, shared by 
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« ininoE?ity who are qu^ content to accept the benefits 
without contributing in any way to the cost of seeming 
them. Still more irritating to the majority at tfmes must 
be the failure to secure their objectives as a result of the 
npg-a^esion of the minority, but such cases must now 
be rarer owing to the complication and integration of 
most modem industrial processes, so that a minority 
is rarely able to continue work if a majority . goes on 
strike. One argument which has sometimes been used 
in Britain in favour of the closed shop is that it would 
enable the trade unions to deal more effectively with 
unofficial strikes which, though participated in by only 
a minority of workers, can disrupt production. So far as 
Britain is concerned, such an argument is of doubtful 
validity because the majority of the unofficial strikes 
which have taken place and which have certainly been 
exceedingly troublesome in the last year or two have not 
been strikes by non-unionists or by members of a minority 
union but by members of the sole ,or majority union 
against the advice and 'authority of their union leaders. 
Tnere are of course cases where membership of a parti- 
cular craft union is equivalent to the certificate of com- 
pletion of the recognized craft apprenticeship and union 
meml^rship is insisted on by the union to preserve craft 
, status. 

It is difficult to draw just conclusions applicable to all 
cases out of a controversy such as this but on the whole it 
is probably inadvisable that there should be any l^al 
jHPhibition of closed-shop agreements, because there 
may be cases where they are either desirable or at least 
to be accepted with resignation as inevitable. On the 
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othw^hAnd, trade imions woi;^ do we}l to witik 
disoretion in seeking dlosed-shop^agreements, whioh diaj 
savour much to the public of diolatorship and’yhioh 
may bn^ within fhe trade unions themseiveg^ disgruntled 
and Klisrviptive elements. Unions which do oonelode 
closed-shop agreements would be well advised to'&^iSy 
the public as to the fairness of their rules and procedure 
govemiqg membership of t^e unions. Here, as elserMiere 
in industrial relations, voluntary acceptance is preferable* 
to compulsion. The trade union which, even from small 
beginnings, is able to demonstrate its stability, its worth 
and its leadership wAl attract the majority of workers to 
its membership, will shame a few more into membership, 
and is probably happier without the remainder. Further, 
such a union can usually count — it certainly can in 
Britain — on the* added persuasion of the employer and 
his association, because the employer usuallyiknaws that 
few things are more harmful to production than the 
resentment of a wprks divided against itself on questions 
of trade unionism. 

There are other.questions concerning legal regulationH}f 
mdustrial* conditions which are happily less oontrovsraial 
than those which concern the agencies of soUeetiYe 
bargaining. It is not contested nowadays that matters 
such as health, safety and welfare are fit subje^ for 
industrial legislation, but it is wonthy of emphasis that 
only one system of legislation can make a factory eom' 
pletely safe and completely healthy and that is a system 
whioh says that the factory shall not operate* andT shall 
not produce. It is not possible for l^islation to eliminate 
aU the risks of industry, for some risk is inseparable firom 
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all bunian activity. It^fs not i)ossibIe for regulations 
or safety devices to counter all the possibilities of human 
reokfessness or ignorance. Here, above^ all perliaps in 
industrial relations, is a field for cooperation between 
nmnagement and ihen which need not be prejudiced 
by any reservations, by aii}^ differe^e'es of political 
vjew or economic theory, and which has proved in many 
cases the training*ground for cooperation in wider fields, 
’the breeding-ground not for suspicion and hostility, but 
for mutual understanding and goodwill. 

From safety legislation it is an easy step to legislation 
designed to protect the weaker elements of the })0|)ulation 
from exploitation and excessive labour. Legal require- 
ments as to minimum age of entry, and medical examina- 
tion before entry, of young persons into industry, and 
as to maximum hours of w’ork of young persons 
in* industry' are commonly accepted at the present 
day in most industrial countries. So also in most 
countries aie limitations by law cyi the hours of 
work, night work and occui)ations of women. It is possible 
to' find, however, a tendency, which was once ridiculed 
as the idiosyncracy of somewdiat imi)ractical feminist 
organizations, but wdiich today is taken with rather 
njpre serioivsness in countries where the emancipation of 
women is most nearly complete, to regard some of the 
more extreme restrictions on the employment of w^orneq 
as outmoded, as unfair to the women themselves, as in- 
consistent'* with th^ir claims to equality of status and 
<■ / 

remuneration, and as designed, unless altered, to keep 
them in a state of permanent inferiority. It is not a subject 
which need be pursued at the moment, but one illustration , 
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will pSrhaps suffice to miicate t%fi ten lendy. An ]lbtegm- 
tional Labour Couivention a loptocl \\y the Internjrtynal 
Labour^Ccinforeace^ in 1!)I9 prohibito l the employn^t of 
women during the night in ind\istrial uhdertakings. 
As long ago as ltt94, the 1019 Convention was 
by the Intornatienal Labour Conference to exclude from 
its^scoj)e wlimen holding re.^)on.sible positions of maijage- 
ment who are not ordinarily engaged in manual work. 
One of^tlie mam arguments advanced in favour 6f the 
amen imont was, on b:dialf of women who had qualified 
after trainin;:; of a iiniyersity standard for professions 
such as that of elt^ctrical engineer, that the 1919 Conven- 
tion was unfair to them in so far as it hindered them 
from obtaining employment in a country which had 
ratified the Convention owing to their inability to take 
their turn in rotation on the night shift, for example 
as sliift engineer in cliarge of an electrical* generating 
station. How long will it be bv*fore a similar argument 
will be raised on l^duilf of women who, after an appren- 
ticeshif), become members of a skilled craft which does 
invdlve manual work ? 

Protoctiv'e legislation for women and young persons, 
including legislation limiting hours of work, arJfees fro2l 
quite different considerations from legislatkm afS^^cting 
hours of work of adult males. In many countries the siieciali 
position of coal-miners is recognized by legislative 
restriction of the maximum number of hours of under- 
ground work. In countries where tradeninion organiz^ition 
is most eirectiv'e, however, it i.s not common "to find any 
strong (fcinand for legal limitation or hours of wt>rk of 
adult males, except in the sen.se of fixing a point at which 
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rates of pay sbl^I apply, yrhioh is more a Heirioe 
fof I0o«ring i^ditional remuneration. 

8talbe interrention in the regulation, ofwagen qan take 

kwo forms. 'The sti^te may either itself assume the task 

hfingulating wages or it may offer its serviced to assist 

• » 

employers and workers in reaching agreement. It 'is rare 

ik modem industrial conditions for the state* to assupne 

^kha general resp&nsibility for fixing all wage rateS. Theo- 

teldoally, no doubt, in conditions of planned e<;onomy, 

Ihfe is a task which the state ought to assume and, if 

planning drives us to that concWsirn, it may serve as a 

tkbBger signal for those who would carry planning to its 

logical conclusion. It is easy to understand why the 

elate has shirked the task of fixing all wage rates. The 

labour officer or the chief rate-fixer or the trade 

unidn secretary knows the extraordinary complexity 

of such a task even within a single undertaking. The 

fixation of every time-rate, every piecework price or time, 

every merit addition, every extra payment for exceptional 

e^nditions in every occupation and every factory in an 

indiutrial country is a task from which even the most 

enthusiastic planner would withdraw with horror. Apart, 

kowever, from the complications of the task, state regula- 

ik>n ef wages is a method which in most countries would 

not be acceptable to the workers. State regulation of 
« 

wages, if it is to mean anything, implies state enforcement 
of the prescribed rates, prohibition under legal penalty 
of strikes and, ‘in short, the suppression of the trade 
union movement as it is commonly understood. 

It is understandable therefore that so far as ’concerns 
direct regulation of wages the state, in most countries 
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wheicf free insiitutkms exist, lyss confined itself^ to 

I ♦ * 

appointment of. statutory wages Jjoards* to regulate 
wages in I industries where employers an4 workers are 
not sufficiently organized to undertake the* task them- 
selves, ,or>to the fixation of a minimum wage for ii\<fnslt£y 
as’ a whole or ’for specified trades. Whether in the new 
economic conditions which face the world today and in 
the future the role of the state will be 8o> limited is one of 
the fuijdamentdl questions of industrial relations which* 
only time can answer, but it is one which raises in an 
acute fbrm the par^ w{;tich trade unions will be able to 
play in the new economic order. 

Meantime there is, however, in many coimtries a field 
in which the state plays an exceedingly important part 
and that is in connexion with conciliation and arbitration. 


Unwise interve&tion by the state or unwise abstention 
from intervention, premature attempts at co'flciliation or 
too-long -delayed offers of advice and • assistanoe, can 
prolong unnecessarily industrial disputes. Of conciliation 
there is little to be said except that the Government should 
provide a well-ofganized conciliation service ; that tlie 
fewer the rules and regulations there are regarding 
conciliation the better, because its success often depeifds 
on its informality and on the personality of tha oonq^iatQr. 
With r^ard to arbitration under the a^Ls of the state, 
there is more need for definitiofi and rules. We can 


assume that the state provides facilities for employers 
and workers to submit voluntarily toTarbitratibn n^atters 
on which they have themselves been unable to agree. 
Even ribch arbitration — ^voluntary arMtration — ^while it is 
infinitely preferable to industrial warfare should be 
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r^ard^ as a. poor sul^^itute for mutual agreement. It 
entails submission for decision ^to an outsider — who, 
however expert he may be, knows les^ of tjie dispute 
than the parties — of a matter which is usually not one 
of interpretation bu't of substance. The analogy oomftionly 
draw?! between litigation and industrial arbitration is by 
no means a perfect one. While the judge’s -function in 
civil litigation is usually that of ascertaining the facts 
and applying to them the known law, the arbitra^r in an 
industrial dispute may find no dispute as to the facts 
but merely a difference of opinion to wiiether x or y 
is the proper hourly rate for a job. The arbitrator finds 
himself rather in the position of a law-giver than a law- 
interpreter. If he endeavours to apply justice and fairness 
to such a dispute, it may well be asked : ‘ What is justice 
and fairness in such a dispute except tehat the parties 
tfiemselves' are prepared to accept and work under ?’ 
The industrial arbitrator is therefore usually driven to 
abandon the search for some abstract .justice and to ask 
himself w.hat settlement the parties will accept, what 
terms will avoid an industrial stoppage, and often ends 
by the undignified expedient of sijlitting the difference. 
Volimtary arbitration is worthy of encouragement subject 
to one condition, that it does not weaken the resolve 
of the parties to industrial negotiations to do all in their 
power to reach agreement without resort to arbitration. 

When one examines the place of compulsory arbitration 
of which 'some ejo^ntries have had long experience and 
with which, others have experimented in time of war, 
one must conclude ^that the subject is too closely irfterlink- 
ed with the industrial history of the individual countries • 
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concerned to admit of any general judgement, ^t is of 
• * • * 
»course the case, that all the clifi^culties* surrounding 

voluntary^ arbitration appertain also Ic^ comjmlsory 
arbitration. Apart from that, however, tluf test to be 
applfed to compulsory arbitration, tl^ie test by wjiicli.^ 
must stand or fall must be: ‘Can it be enforced V Compul- 
sory arbitration is in some ijieasure a misnomer. What is 
really intended is prohibition of strikes and lock-outs 
couple(| with tftc right of the party who is dissatisfied* 
witli the existing or proj>ose(l terms of employment to 
have these setth^d iri ^n arbitration award which has 
binding force. Compulsory arbitration therefore implies 
pains and j)enalties for those who go on strike*, and the 
test by wliieh it must h(‘ judged is tlu* possibility' of en- 
forcing the law. If the trafiition of the country is one of 
authority, if a habit of mind has grown up which reposes 
confidence in the awards of its public arbitnftion courU 
if the great mass of ])ul)lic opinion —inoluding working- 
class opinion — is •prepare<l to sup[)ort the* system, to 
take the unfavourable decisions as well as the favour^tble 
decisions, the sVstem can — and no doubt will — t>e 
apj)lied. If, how(*ver, the tradition of industrial self- 
government is stronger, if organiTTcd workers* are n6t 
prepared except in times of grave national^emejigency 
to renounce the weapoi\of the strike, if in short the law, 
has not the support of public o]>inion, compulsory arbitra- 
tion will not work and the law whicli endeavours to enforce 
•it will be brought into contempt. 

In the course of these remarks I have been able to 
touch <Jn only the fringe of the subject and there are 
•many aspects of legal regulation of industrial conditions 
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and iMustoiai relation* of which I have been \inable 
to sp^k. I 'shall, however, have achieved my^ purpose 
if I .have made it clear that, while stc^tutes, ru/es,. regula- 
tions, painff and penalties have their place in the ordering 

industry, they <lo not touch the core of the problems 
of industrial relations. The U.S.A. is p>erhap8 the country 
which has endeavoured to {achieve most in the shortest 
time in the field of collective bargaining and in its haste it 
has perhaps failed to realize that a willing spirijv cannot 
be inculcated by Act of Congress. The Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion , (M*' John R. Steelman) 
in the Seventh Report (dated 1 July 1946) of liis Office 
addressed to the President and Congress of the United 
States-^ Report which somewhat fatefully is entitled 
At the Crossroads — sums up almost all there is to be said 
dn the limitations of legislation in regard to industrial 
relations -^rhen he says ; 

‘ In the final analysis, however, the attainment of peace- 
ful industrial relations does not rest with legislation. 
'The relations between men and management are human 
relations. Even the best legislation can be no more than 
a framework for solving the recurring problems of human 
relations. Law libraries are full of statutes and court 
decisions on the conduct of married life. But no statute 
and VO court decision ever made a marriage happy and 
successful. This is just as true in industrial relations. 
It is just as hard and just as impractical to prescribe 
iron-bound rules of behaviour in the dealings between 
labor and management as it would be to prescribe 
them fordiusbands and wives. 

‘The soMtion lies in the hands of employers, employees 
and their representatives. It is they who must brii^ 
to their relatipnship the good faith, tolerance and willing* 
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ness t6 cooperate, without whiqh no legislation a^eoting 
ooUeotive bargaining citn be truly effective. 

‘ Peace*and harmony and efficiency cannot be l^ift||Bfted 
cannot 6ome by deftree or command. Therefore, a tremen- 
dous jjurden of resppnsibility for peaceful labor relations, 
fo^ fulbprbductfon and for a stable economy lies sqj^arclgr 
on the shoulders of the men and women of industry 
ai\d labor. 'The Federal G<jvernment can lay down the 
broad rules of the ga me ; it can act as a friendly conciliator 
to both sides w^hen disputes arise. The Government* 
should *take stronger measures only when the public 
welfare is endangered. Recognition, by both labor and 
management, of their own vital responsibility to get 
along together without Government intervention is of 
overriding importance in the months immediately ahead.* 



Fourth Lecture 


INCENTIVES IN INDUSTRY 

f. 

In a recent leading article (29 June 194 ()) th6 Economist 
put forward the proposition that ‘ the human® donkey 
requires either a carrot in front or a stick , behind 
to goad it into activity Activity, energy, application, 
drive, initiative, are some of the terms applied to the 
human condition necessary to achieve the desired end of 
production. A simpler term is ' work Work, and indeed 
hard work, of hand and brain is still necessary in a world 
where the satisfaction of human needs depends upon 
production, where a higher standard of living is a passion- 
ate desire of mankind, where increased j>rodiiction creates 
ever new needs, where machines become ever more 
ingenious, but neither make nor tend themselves. Why 
are incentives necessary ? Or, rather, is not the fruit 
of work the incentive to work ? Is not the penalty of 
idleness the deterrent to idleness ? What of St Paul’s 
dictum tiiat ‘ if any would not work, neither should he 
eat’? 

. In a world where it is still true that only out of work, 
initiative and enterprise can material benefits accrue, it is 
paradoxical that the search should ever be for incentives 
to ii^jduce^ man« to obtain for himself what ho so 
passionately desires. In a modern community, however, 
of which the basis’ is an ever more complex division of 
labour, the rewards are collective while the effective 
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incentwes remain individual. It is still true nok* doubt 
\hat he who will ijiot work at all will either not eat at all 
or will par^ke of a meal so infrequent, of such unappetis- 
ing character, or in such insalubrious surrouadings, that 
' unless he . is excefJtionally unworldly he will soon b|^ 
glad to exchange, his idleness for at least a modiciim of 
labour. But*there is no absolute standard in a community 
in whicli»eacli man no longer j^roduces, if indeed he ever 
did, all he requires for the satisfaction of his own needs 
to determine with justice and certainty in accordance 
witli his diligence and his skill how much he shall eat 
and liow he shall live and be housed. How many pairs of 
shot's the fanner shall obtain, how many bushels of wheat 
the cobbler shall consume, are no longer measured exactly 
by the number of hours he tends his fields or keeps his 
nose to the last! not even necessarily by the skill and 
energj’ he devotes to these tasks. Nor in a modern com- 
munity is it in accord with the national conscience cither 
that each man shc^ild enjoy tin* whole fruits of his skill 
and enterprise or that each man should be limited to the* 
])ro(luct of his lalf<nir. 

This is lo be seen in schemes of social services which 
provide at least a minimum subsistence for tliose wlif> 
cmnnot earn, which redistribute the national ipcome not 
only l)etween those with inherited wealth and those 
without but also between thos^ who by ability, 
ap])lication or good fortune are able to earn 

much and those who, lacking thesq attributes, earn 

» • 

little. In remuneration itself, the increased . bargaining 
l)Ower of the unskilled workers has materially improved 
their relative position as compared with the skilled 
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QTKftsiqeB. Partly from inherent difficulty in modmn 
emiditions of determining abaolutely the value of labour, 
parily from a deliberate policy of removing great'mequali- 
ties in wealth, partly from increased bargaining power 
resulting from the*' concentration of workers, in mass- 
proddction industries, there has been a great levelling 
out and we have departed far from the conception 
that to each man is due the product of his own labour, 
skill and initiative. Whether such a conception ever was 
just is a question of morality into which it is not my 
concern to enter here. Certain it is, however, that it is far 
removed from modern social policy, the trend of which 
— and a trend that none can reverse even if he would — is 
towards greater coUeciive prosperity for the community. 

The danger, however, is that by concentrating on 
collective benefits while man remains in essence 
individualistic, if not in sentiment certainly in motives, 
we may succeed in achieving all too literally the national 
minimum which is the proclaimed aim of social policy. 

The tiAditional and now outmoded method of inducing 
men to produce was that of pains and i^enalties for failure 
to do so, the stick of the leading article in the Economiat. 
The conception of direct compulsion to labour is one which 
exists only in a slave state or in times of great national 
emergency when, by common consent, national service 
in one form or another is imposed on the whole 
eommunity. The difficulties attendant upon such a 
method — even when approved by the overwhelming 
majority of the population — were seen during the last 
war in many countries. In times of peace it is. difficult 
to see how such a system could in any country, which 
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respected any vestiges of individual libe^, be ippoaed 
9r how in any state it could be enforced except by ibe 
brutaliti^ of a tyrannous dictatorship. There are.fewvcesea 
where penal sanctions even for breach of contract remain 
and fewec. where tiiey could be enforced against^ 
resistance. Whilb J:>he stick rarely assumes literal shape in 
modem times, there have remained other forms of pains 
and penalties devised to induce the exercise of industrious 
labour. They hasre ranged through forfeiture of various ' 
rights and privileges, monetary fines, suspemiion without 
pay, to the extreme^ {xjnalty of dismissal. The exercise 
of even that power has been curbed in some countries. 
At any time, however, it is a singularly unsatisfactory 
basis on which to rest discipline. It is obviously a power 
which at times must be exercised because no employer 
can be expected *to continue to employ a worker on work 
which he refuses to perform, or which he is 'tjlearly un- 
fitted to accomplish, or whose habits are such as to over- 
turn the discipline^on which all concerted effort must be 
based. Nevertheless, the last thing w'hich the efBcienfr 
employer desires is a constantly changing labour forcd. 
Indeed, in times of scarcity of labour, the poweV of 
dismissal or the necessity of exercising it may* well bs 
a greater penalty on the employer who canQot replace 
the dismissed worker than on the worker who has nO' 
difficulty in finding another employer. 

The second kind of incentive in industry is the offer of 
•reward in proportion to the eneigy apd skill Expended. 
This may be regarded — and perhaps too oftea is regarded 
— as the carrot. But the analogy is *0 dangerous one. 
A carrot dangled before the nose of the donkey is said 
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to be syfficienb to induce a sharj^er pace even tho’agh it 
constitute merely a ^permanent fixture carried along at 
the same speed as the donkey and never capable of attain- 
ment. This** method applied to industry can have less 
^ective results; early attempts to apply it are at thdroot 
of much opposition today to the varnnis methods of 
payment results. The incentive method of payment is, 
however, in essence no elaborate form of deception. 
Nor need it be, provided certain safegua’hls are applied, 
a modern form of slave-driving. It is no more than a 
means of proportioning in some measure the reward 
to the merits, the ])rice paid to the services rendered or the 
effort expended. If it be accepted that wages are at 
least in })art comi>ensation for expenditure of productive 
effort, then it is by no means unreasonable that, of two 
nten who are prepared to ex])end diffefont amounts of 
that effort, ‘the one who is prepared to expend the greater 
amount should receive the higher remuneration. Moreover, 
if that man is not prei)ared to exj)en*4 the greater pro- 
ductive effort unless he receives more remuneration than 
the other and if that greater effort is within his reasonable 
capabilities, is it not in the social intcMest that lie should 
be encouraged to expend it t No one denies that remu- 
neration as betwe^en two comj)arable workers should 
,be in proportion to time worked; but why should time 
worked be regarded as the sole measure of expenditure 
of effort ? If one man prefers to work more intensely 
than , another, why should he not be allowed and 
encouraged to do so ? Why should he not receive the 
same remuneratiovi for shorter hours or, as h6 would 
no doubt prefer and as is more usual, greater remunera- 
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tion for the same hours ? Until ^uch tinve^as all men are 
frilling to work,, let us say, reasonably •hard within 
the limits. of thjeir individual capabilities §.nd to aQoept 
for that work a common wage paid alike to those of 
differing capabilities, then the case for payment by josuljyg 
in some form or other is overwhelming. From the aspect 
of maximizing production, payment by results has a 
double importance under modern industrial conditions 
in that, the maximum utilization of modem plant is a 
jirerecjuisite to its installation and cannot readily be 
assured without sonj.e system of payment by output. 

The obstacles in the way of payment by results are 
based partly on the difficulty of applying the system and 
partly on fears of its consequences. The traditional 
obstacle is trade union opposition, but such opposition 
is by no means universal nor docs it follow any set pattern. 
In some industries in some countries the systeih is almost 
universal and is worked with full trade uiHon cooperation. 
The commonly stated grounds of opposition are fear 
that increased ]»roduction will be followed by rate- 
cutring, adversi' efl'ect on the health of the workers, 
adverse effect on the (piality of the work, difficulty of 
securing a living wage for the workers of le.ss than average 
efficiency. The less commonly stated, but., no ,doubt 
more sincerely held, grpunds of trade union opjiosition 
are the difliculty of apidying methods of collective 
bargaining to the fixation of piecework rates and the 
consequent loss of trade union control over a most essential 
element in conditions of labour, the haunting fear that 
has obsessed workers throughout the 'ages that there is 
only a certain amount of work to be don§ and that an 
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inorea^ rate of production will earn tho reward only 
of ipiemployteent. Jhere are, howerer. obstacles in the 
way cdf payment by results other than those of tn^e union 
opposition. "It is a more complicated system than time- 
F'ork. It requires an efficient man^ement to aevise 
it and an efficient clerical and accounting staff to apply it. 
It requires more inspection, of finished work and gives 
rise to more wastage of material. There axe* certain 
'occupations to which it is virtually impossible tq apply, 
others to which it is inadvisable, and few things are more 
productive of disharmony in a works than to have some 
classes of workers denied the possibility of piecework 
earnings which the majority enjoy. 

The list of difficulties and objections is formidable and 
is worthy of closer examination. It should be said at the 
otitset that if the system is to achieve its desired result, 
it is of thd utmost importance that it should not en- 
counter organized opposition in the works and that it 
should be operated in agreement and cooperation with 
the'workeis. The fear of rate -cutting has some foundation 
in industrial history but is also largely based on faulty 
initial rate-fixing and on a misconception of the circum- 
stances justifying an alteration of rates. Piecework 
rates initially wrongly fixed cannot stand, but their 
alteration to the disadvantage of the workers is a source 
of often bitter conflict. Rate-fixing is a skilled occupation 
based on scientific study; it calls for an intimate knowledge 
not only of maohkies but of men ; in the hands of an expert 
it can be performed with extreme accuracy. Rates, 
however, even accurately fixed initially, cannot stand 
unchangeable for all time. A proper understanding of the 
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principles of ‘ change of plant, facilities/ and 'rcnking 
snethods justifying alieration of piecework’ rates^wpnld 
remove^ mpoh of the bitterness of dispute apsooiat^.with 
allegations of rate-cutting. Indeed, withoat properly 
agredd , principles 'for alteration ot piecework , tim^ 
and prices, a system of payment by results can ^ not 
an aid but a hindrance ^ improved and increased 
mechanisation. An industrialist may well hesitate for 
long b^ore installing labour-saving machinery if he is 
faced with the alternatives of either no saving in labour 
cost or of an acriraQpiqps interlude before it is secured. 
Then again, general industrial or national considerations 
from time to time necessitate alterations in rates which 
are by no means always downwards but which, even 
when they are, must be dissociated from the common 
condemnation of rate-cutting. The workers' fears for the 
relatively inefficient and of injury to health through 
speeding-up can be, and commonly are, met by establish- 
ing for each occupation a reasonable time-rate which is 
guaranteed as a minimum and by fixing ’piecework 
times or prices 6o that a worker of average ability, 
working at a reasonable pace, can earn an agreed percent- 
age above the minimum. The difficulty of seeming toade 
union control over piecework negotiations, is veiy 
real difficulty in a country where it is customary to have 
national negotiations between an ehiployers’ association 
and a trade union in regard to the wages of a whole 
• industry. The task is simple when on^jy* .time-rates wre in 
question but, when payment by results operates, national 
negotiations are impossible unless the industry is one 
■manufaotming a standard product or a liipited range of 
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product by standard methods and with standard *faoili- 
' 1 
ties.^ National negc^tiation of a complete list of ratea 

for pieceworl^ purposes is obviously^ impossi|>Ie when 

any one of ^ large variety of products can be produced 

|jy a pumber of dilferent methods ahd on machines of 

widely different type and of widely differing output. 

These difficulties also, however, can be overcome by 

having a standard minimum time-rate for the oc<iuj)ation 

'combined with adequate facilities for' handling any 

complaints that a price or time fixed does not enable 

a worker of average ability to earn tiie stated ])ercentage 

over the minimum rate. The commonly stated objection 

to payment by results on the ground of its adverse 

effect oh the quality of work is not without substance 

and there are undoubtedly certain ])rocesses and occu])a- 

tibns to which for this reason it is not advisable to apply 

the system*. In many cases, however, these difficulties 

can be overcome by a not unduly oiutous system of 

inspection of finished work or l)y systeAis of intermediate 

inspection/ Indeed, in case of work whicli demands a liigli 

standard of workmanship and a high dt^gree of juecision, 

it is hard to see how inspection requirement s are increased 

by introduction of payment by results, although, of 

course,, it is common to find that the j)ercentage of rejf'c- 

tion is materially increased. It is at the two extremes 

of the labour field tliat the greatest difficulty of aj)[)lying 

a system of payment by results operates — those in 

positipns of supervision and those in labouring occuf>a- 

tions. These, however, are but two examples of a much 

wider class which Includes aU ancillary and maintenance 

workers, all porkers who are not engaged direietly on 
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production. ;^aterial ^incentiverf in imcll cases din take 
tether fcyrms and 'are more appropritltely discussed when 
considering coll^ctivo incentives. 

I'he essential rejjiiirements for a ^satisfactory system^ 

ofj)aymcht by Results arc simplicity, fairness and flireeP^ 

ness. Some systems of payment results have achieved 
• • 
a degree of com])lication which places them beyond the 

comprelicnsion o^f the ordinary workman, and no workman 

will believe that a system is foirif hedoc's not understand 

it. He will become convinced that complication is part 

/)f a sinister design t(f drfraud him of his rightful earnings. 

Fairness in the .system demands that, so far as that part 

of the worker's earnings is concerned which ejepends 

on output, it should not only increase with increased 

output but should increase in proportion to increasc^l 

output or even more than in proportion. .^PiecewDrk 

systems such as the Halsey, Weir or Rowan systems are 

undoubtedly ingenious and diminish the likelihood of 

resort having to te had to rate-cutting, but they are 

• • 

all in CRsoncc confessions of fear ,of defective rate-fixinf^ 
It offenda against a worker’s sense of fairness that he 
should not receive the benefit in remuneration of t^e 
whole of the time saved on an operation so far as that 
time is saved by him. Indeed, both as an inducem&nt to 
expend the effort which costs the ^workman most and 
whicli he is not unnaturally least willing to expend and as ■ 
a method of securing the maximum utilization .of eostly 
capital equipment, there is a sound case for progressive 
piecework rates so that, at least after a certain point 
is reached, the rate increases progressively with the 
output. *Such systems oftep offend, hovfever, against 
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the« re<fuiremen17 "of simplicity, ai^d it is thereforo not 
surprising that ther most acceptable form of paym^f 
by f&ulto is* not infrequently the system ef straight 
pieoe^wori: or, what .is in essence the wme thing, straight 
^me-iFiecework. The requirement of du^cthese in, a 
system of payment by results is, of cour^, merely aViother 
way. of stating the reason ft* the system. In order that a 
, man may be induced to expend greater eflFort, in. order 
that he may be fairly remunerated for the effort he 
expends, payment should be in proportion, so far as 
possible, to his own individual* production. In modem 
industry where so much of production depends not on 
individpal effort but on the combined •work of a team 
or even of a whole department — examples may perhaps 
be found nowhere better than in a steel works — ^this 
poUcy is a. difficult one to apply in practice but, unless 
an effort is made to bring the system as near as possible 
to an individual basis, or to keep the group basis as small 

as possible where the production of a group is indi- 

* • 

visible, the whole purpose of jiayment by results is missed. 
Collective incentives have their place and their importance 
bjit they are not in themselves sufficient. If each 
individual, no matter how large the group, can be induced 
to gi\^e of his best by group incentives, then the national 
incentives of social ^security arfd a higher standard of 
living, dependent as they are on greater productivity, 
would ii\ themselves be sufficient. Public opinion is in 
favour of greater productivity but it often exercises 
singularly little force on the individual if relaxation of 
his individual effort produces no appreciable effect on his 
earnings. Amdng a group of ^n workers whose remwnera- 
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iion flepends on their group toutpulf,* |>ublic <opiipon, 
•even as jroioed by his fellow workers, aaay still not ^x^ise 
much offset on*ot^ man who argues that 4ialVing*of his 
effort is well worth while if it reduces^his eanfings by cmly,. 
one-twentieth. ^ As the size of the group dimpishee^ 
however, the pouier of self-interest increases and reiioforces 
whatever wholesome influence public opinion be 

able to* exert. It is worthy of note that the country 
which dias probably carried -payment by results to its 
greatest extent in the forms of bonuses and super- 
. bonuses on output istRussia, where other and less material 
incentives are neither neglected nor lacking. 

If I have emphasized the advantages of payment by 

results, it is because it seems to me not only a means to 

achieve socially desirable ends but also Just in itself.* 
• • 

It is, Ifowever, possible to over-emphasize the valine pf 

monetary incentives and particularly so in certain 

peculiar conditions which are not absent from the world 

today. When fo5d and other consumable gooda are 

scarce, price-controlled and rationed, higher earning ‘ 

lose mucji of their attraction. When taxation is high, 

deducted directly from the earnings of the pay jwriod to 

w hich it relates, and progressive in rate, there is lessened 

incentive to earn, and notably less incentive to earn 

that portion of earnings which is taxed at the highest-* 

rate. When so much that the workman formerly provided^ 

however inadequately, out of his own wages is noy pro- 

• * 

vided for him inde[)endently of his wages, the amount 
in the jMiy }>ackct is of appreciably less importance. 

The obvious alternative to higher ’earnings is greater 
leisui^’and, although at times of scarcity, greater leisure 
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can leabt be afforded, this may well be the time for some 
rather, long-term planning in the way of materip.1 incen- 
tives. It may be worth while examining rather more 
closely what the vrorker really wants as an alternative 
uO higher earnings, and the form in which, if* at all, 
industry can provide that alternative, and whether in 
doing so it cannot also solve some of the other problems 
which disturb mdustrial relations. If the threat of 
present loss of employment is a somewhat oiftmoded 
aid to industrial discipline and if dismissal has lost 
some of its terrors, cannot the* assurance of non- 
dismissal in the future and other increasing benefits 
attaching to long service be made the y)ath to a 
new industrial discipline ? I believe security to be a 
cherished desire of the workers and insecurity thc-ir 
haunting fear. The preface to the original rules of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, dated 1851, points 
out : ‘ We are willing to admit that whilst in constant 
emplbyment our members may be able to secure all 
the necessaries and perhaps some of the luxuries of 
life. . . Notwithstanding all this there is a fear always 
prominent in the mind of him who thinks of the future 
that it may not continue. . . How much is contained 
in that word continuance and how necessary it is to 
make it a leading principle of our association.’ 

There are more forms of security than social security, 
and in aijy event .the state has outbid the employer in 
social security or is well on the way to doing so. There 
is another kind of security and that is security of. tenure. 
In Britain the guaranteed week is a fruitful soupce of 
discussion at the moment and a fruitful source of agree- 
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ment, but that is not securityi of tenure — it is^jmejely 
in effect, for a worker who was accustomed to^loje a 
certain jmjnber of bours per week on the awrage because 
of shortage of materials an<l so on, an increase of weekly, 
pay. In the United States tl ere is much discu^ion-^ 
although nolaldy loss agreement — of a longer-term 
security in thaform of annual wage plans. When I speak 
of long-ferm security, however, I mean something more 
even than that :'l mean permanent employment. Fear of 
present dismissal may have few' terrors for the worker, 
.but fear of future di^m^isal may have many. This haunt- 
ing fear miglit be lessened, industrial discipline might be 
enhanced, industrial relations might be put upon a new' 
l»asis, the waste associated with a changing labour force 
might be minimiz(‘d, if some system could be devised 
under \Vhich workers after a certain number of y^.ar§.' 
service in compliance with agreed works rules would be 
guaranteed permanent employment till ndiring age. 
The details of sucR a scheme w'ould not be easy to devise. 
It w'ould be difiicult to o[)erate in the ease of an industry 
(catering largely for cai)ital goods where employment is 
s[)ecuilly liable to lluctuate, but by the same measure it 
would be the more a])preciated, and its benehts to the 
industry would l)e the greater. The system of graded 
incremental scales of pay recently agreed at the Tata 
vSteel Works is an interesting exjHTiment in relating 
wages to length of service and I shall follow' its results 
with the closest attention as it may well be of importance 
to industry elsewhere. 

At the same time, thought might well be given to the 
question of whether some of the other beneiits of industry. 
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instead of being' aoccHrded automatically to all of made 
auly'ect as they normally are to say one year’% serried, 
could not ba proportioned to lengtlw of service. I shall 
.give but oile example. One of the most fruitful foims in 
^'hich increased leisure can be enjoyed is by'inerea^g 
the length of paid holidays instead bf the equivalent 
length of time being frittesed away in a few minutes’ 
reduction of htfurs of work per day. This fact is. being 
increasingly recognized in* the lengthening of tlie period 
of annual holidays w'ith pay, but is there not a case in 
justice and with advantage to«mdu8try for futiue im 
creases of this nature being proportioned to length of 
service? So much for individual incentives of a material 
nature and I hoi>e I have said enough to demonstrate my 
belief that they need not all partake of a monetarj' 
chtiracter. 

In condilions, however, in which many benefits arc of 
a collective character, attention must increasingly be 
tunjed to collective incentives. A 'defect of modem 
integratioh and large-scale organization, howrever demo- 
cratic it may be in its forms, is that it f)ecomes^ncre<iibly 
remote from the individuals who compose it. The passion- 
ate and Simple desire of the ordinary man and woman in 
most .countries is for peace in which to live a better 
and fuller life. The objects of most forms of national 
^government and of the international institutions which 
have been created are to ensure them their hearts’ desire. 
But jvhat opportunity have the views of the ordinary' 
man and woman, when they are filtered through a succes- 
sion of ballot boxes and other sieves, national and inter- 
national, of ever percolating to the council chaVnber of* 
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1^0 inbormoel uaemblies of tho United ^fationt ? .^nd 

inrhat mTanB do those at the height of the dizzy pjnunid 

of the internatjon^l hierarchy have of keeping* in toudi 

with the views of those who are their odnstitnents 'L_ 
• . ♦ • • 
In^truth the legislators and administrators and statesmen^ 

if they are intelligent men — and contrary to popular 
belief many such partake •of that quality — know full 
well theViews of those whom it is their duty to represent 
or serve. If they are honest men — and that is a quality 
not confined to the common people — they do within 
.the limits of their «ca[«abilities, which are often great, 
strive to achieve unselfish ends. The weakness, however, 
as in all complicated commands, lies in the lines of 
communication. It is not sufficient for a decision to have 
been taken in knowledge; it is not even enough that it' 
should be the right decision. It must be known th|it*i^, 
has been taken in knowledge, its grounds must be under- 
stood by those whom its execution will'affect and upon 
w'ho8ecoojjeration*ita success will depend, if not, frpstra- 
tion and apathy will result. 

VVhat is true in politics is equally true in industry. 
In modern large-scale industry there are many workers 
who know little of the purpose of the operafions tlfey 
themselves perform, who know nothing of the essential 
part these operations jfiay in the scheme of production, 
of their own factory or industry, far less of the nations^ 
economy. They come to regard their own task .as an 
unpleasant ])enalty to be paid as thef pfrice of .the mcens 
of sub^tence. They have no picture of their work as a 
part of an industrial or national project, as an essential 
element in the feeding and_ housing of themselves, their 
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fellpw country!nc»i and tiieir fellow citizens of theVorld. 
Thpy ^o not* see their own humble labour takipg shap/* 
in thij foVm of new communications ropening*>tbe world 
to international understanding. In short, the working 
man kas become, and has come to regard himself a.<ii, a 
mere cog, the purpose of which he knoVs not, in’a vast 
machine established for ends which in no way concern 
him. Every mebns which can be employed to make 
clear to 'the worker the essential part which be jday.s 
in his own department, the manner in which that depart- 
ment contributes an indispensable element in the output 
of the factory, the role which the factory has as.«igned to 
it in the industry of which it forms a unit, the place of 
that industry in the complex national economy, d(?mons- 

trates to him his w’orth as an individual and his shan' 

< 

as a partner in a great enterprise. Every means that can 
be devised to inform him of the plans of management, 
the new methods that are contemplated, the new j>roducts 
that are envisaged, the human needs tlley are designed to 
satisfy, proves to him that reorganization has a purpose 
which will benefit him and his fellow men and is not 
dictated by the personal whim of some unapproachable 
tyrant. Every opportunity that can be taken of listening 
to, diccussing and adopting the jiractical suggestions 
which he can make for the betttJr ordering of the tasks 
he performs will produce a double dividend in imjiroved 
methods of production and in fostering the cooperative 
spirit on which kli production depends. 

All this which is of the spirit can ‘be combined with 
more material incentives of a collective nature — collec- 
tive bonuses and profit-sharing — but it is a mistake to 
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regard •the nwfnetary elements ip such iOphemes 9s their 
js^le incentive power. If that were tj^o cas^, the en^ in 
view' would be .better achieved by applying itidiwidual 
payment by results. They should be regardcd^rather as 
meanS of fostering ‘the collective spirit and of de^ons-^ 
traling, the parfnership and mutual interdependence of 
all those engaged in industry. The fostering of the cora^ 
petitive spirit in work, the setting of one squad against 
another of one •department in opposition to the next, 
to achieve j)roduction records is of more doubtful value 
unless it comes spontaneously from the w’orkers them- 
selves. Among workers of an ingenuous nature, 
competition for the right to display a banner in their 
department for a month may do no harm ; a simi>le-minded 
w'orker may not consider a prettily }>rinted certificate 
proclaiming him* the best worker of the week a clifaj^ 
substitute for incentive ])ay; but such devices coming 
from the em]»lover smack of condescension and pater- 
nalism. Such fornfc of rivalry and friendly coinj^etition 
are better reserved for activities sucli as s])ort and garnes 
upon wdiieh men* enter without* thought of monetary 
reward. 

The whole lield of welfare is one in w hich mucli can l?e 
<lone to combat the si nse of frustration of tho industrial 
worker, to relieve him ^f ])ersonal and family worries, 
to improve his health, to aftbrd him a means of self- 
expression, to offer him some sphere in wdiich he can 
I'xccl all others, to help him to a wkler conception of 
life. If witliin the field of welfare and particularly tUat 
part of it* which comprises sport and ganfes a large measure 
©f self-government can be left to the workers, even in 
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the management* of facilities provided by %he employer, 
a sense of respopsibility, initiative and cooperation 
can be fostered and often among those whosp daily 
tasks afford them the least opportunity of developing , 
characteristics so essential to industrial entei-prise and 
wise citizenship. 

* To sum up, then, no forms of incentiye in industry 
can afford to he neglected. Some of them — the pains 
and penalties, the negative incentives — we may hope 
to reduce to a minimum and, in any event, in certain in- 
dustrial conditions their effect! veoess is likely to diminish. 
Individual incentives of a material nature are probably 
still the most important but these need not necessarily 
all take a monetary form. There are other conditions 
' of employment than wages which are capable of forming 
incentives. Lastly, in a time when mankind has become 
so interdependent, when the potential rewards of collec- 
tive effort are so great and so alluring, any means open 
to foster the collective spirit and to' enable the people 
to 'reap its rewards must be utilized to the utmost. Such 
a task should be regarded as part of a vast national 
and international task of education on which the welfare 
and indhed the survival of mankind depend, a task 
which is not solely the concern of industry but in which 
industry can play a vital part. 



Fifth Lecture 

SOCIAL SECUR’ITY 

T^wo of th*e actuating forces in human endeavour, ^tw6 
of the BjVrings of human progress have been the call^ o^ 
adveniiye and llie desire for seeurity. They are two 
motives which seem widely different and of which the 
results at first sight ^ight seem likely to be totally in- 
consistent. One may seem to call forth the more exciting 
qualities in human nature ; the other may seem more 
suited to methods of dull and pedestrian progress. 

The cry today is for security; mankind in the present 
centurv 4ia8 had more than its share of adventure. Th<}^ 
need of the time is to combine security with initiative, 
from which all human material progress must spring 
and on w'hich sechrity, if it is not to degenerate into 
stagnation, must deptmd. Perhaps some deg;i'ee of the^ 
disfitvour into which adventure has today fallen arises 
from a feeling that, while the risks attaching to failure 
are no less than jireviously, the rewards accruing to the 
individual from successful initiative are drastically curtail- 
ed. The reward of initiative always did accrue to a wider 
circle than that of those who exhilJited the virtue; the 
widening of the charmed circle was in the past, hoi^ever, 
slower process and less obviously wteible than «it is 
today. In times of national emergency, national security 
was suflBicient incentive to evoke individual initiative. 
Social purity is a form of national security in the sense 
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that itt^ocrue;^ t® the nation as a whole; the problem of 
the^day is to arouse a form of collective initiative withir 
everjMJountry so that the nation may enjoy social security. 
Jfhe problem presents its converse aspect also. In former 
.days individual securHy de|)cnded on individual-initiative. 
In whatever degree security was desii-td, in that degree 
was initiative called for, oven if it were merely the 
initiative of hard and honest toil. Today, initiative is 
called for to increase not the individual’s security»but the 
security of the nation. Collective security would seem 
to call for a more imaginative piesontation to the people 
in order that collective initiative may replace as a driving- 
force the lost sources of energy deriving from individual 
initiative. 

In the striving after social seouritj’, it is possible to 
.distinguish three main competitors who, at various 
times and still today, make provision against the 
vicissitudes and misfortunes of industrial working life, 
namely, the worker, the employer and the state. At 
certain times they have been in rivalry. The modem 
tendency is towards cooperation betwee-n the resources 
of the state, the employer and the worker, but the control 
and direction seem to have passed fiom tlic direct 
partn-^rs in industry to a generous, paternalistic and all- 
providing state. While such a •movement of ein]>hasis 
is probably inevitable and possibly desirable, it tends 
to obscure the fundamental truth that all social security 
can .spring from 'Only one source, prodiiction, and to' 
encourage a form of delusion — it cannot in the minds 
of even the most rudimentary thinkers be graced with the 
appellation of belief — ^that some hidden untaj)ped .somce 
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of wealth whftsh produces itself ^ies in th^ handa’of the 
i^tatc or, at least, is evoked by the magic 6f a FjnSiPCe 
Act. The state oan onlv redistribute wealth; the elSorts 
of those engaged in industry — ^takin^ that term in it^ 
widest ^ense to include all useful human acftiviies — 
can alone create i^. It is true that redistribution of wealth 
is nowadayt^ justified not onjy on the traditional ground 
that it ifi morally right to secure greater equality and" 
morally ;wTong to j)crpetuate great inequalities oS wealth, 
but also in modern economic theory on the ground that 
insufficiency of effect we demand is at the root of economic 
flepression and can be rectified by placing greater 
purchasing ])Ower in the hands of those who will expend 
it on consumption goods. This happy discovery which 
has enabled the economist to reconcile his moral instincts 
with his^scientific research has. however, not solvedjhe 
problem of combining individual initiative with collec- 
tive security. 

The origins of sdcial security are to be traced in .the 
humanitarian, rather than the scientific, justification" of 
redistribution of wealth. Private and religious charity 
is in most countri(*s the earliest form of relief of need ; 
in some it is still the mainstay. Cliaritv is m itselt, 
according to religious teaching, a virtue. Today? the exact 
<legree of virtue inherent in the traditional forms of charity 
is more (piestioned but, be tliat as it maj^ charity like 
so much in modern life has lost much of its individiyility 
Und assumed also a collective nature. Tlit) need, for indi- 
vidual charity diminishes as the state assumes ever- 
increasing functions and the object of* charity tends it) 
direct jbs^lf towards education, rather than •relief, and in* 
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oduoation towJurds higher projects of research, 'rather 
thwi elementary instruction. The sources of charity 
also* Tvave become those aggregatiops of wealth — the 
joint-stock company and the public corporation, rather 
than the individual. The scale and methods of present-day 
taxation have effectively dried the source of individual 
cliaritable donations of the, spectacular character which 
past generations have seen, without diminisiiing but 
rather encouraging the endowment by great combines 
of educational and other ])rojects wliich they have 
regarded as a more suitable repository than an Excess 
Profits Tax for some part of their disposable 8uri)lu8. 

Charity, however, even in its more traditional and 
individualistic form, is ill-suited to relieve the manifold 
needs, and too haphazard in its distribution to be adopted 
.v-asAhe sole agency, in the social field in any but the most 
primitive communities. The second stage of development 
is therefore thdt of state relief or Poor Law relief. It is an 
early sign in most countries of the awakening of the social 
conscience and is designed j>erhap8 more for the easing 
of the susceptibilities of the fortunate than for the 
comfort of the distressed. The sight of starvation makes 
luxury turn sour in the rich man's stomach; state relief 
of destitution in the early days of the I’oor Law had in it 
little to pander to the tastes of any of the }>opulation 
. who might be tempted to jirefcr doles to industry. 

It. was a desire for something more palatable than 
state relief whichr was one of the driving forces behind 
the trade union movement in Britain in its early days 
and again at a later stage before the development of the 
mass trade unionism that we know today. This- y?as not 
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at anytime tHb sole force — or even ofterf tKe main force — 
yhich drove workers to ccenbine bub it has at all<tiuies, 
except perhaps* otjr own, been a powerful Incentive. 
The sharing of risks is not a modern inyention of insujranoce 
companies", it is an age-old instinct of the humar( race. 
Many of the associations which subsequently developed 
intp trade unions were in their origin mutual insui;anc« 
iissociatidns — ‘without branch offices of agents’ wl^ch 
appear8*to be tfie guarantee offered in our timb of the 
eeonomical administration of such institutions — merely 
a few j)eople with a caramon interest, possibly a common 
workplace or a common house of refreshment, endeavour- 
ing in a very humble way at the cost of a few_ pence 
per week to make some provision against the manifold 
hazards of an industrial life. Not only did such informal 
associatiAns develop in some cases into trade unions d)ut 
they constituted an element of stability in the trade 
union movement, which associations formed for more 
ephemeral purposed did not jiossess. The pressing need, 
to contest some oppression, the enthusiasm to demand, 
some’ social, reform! the zeal to secure improved wor^ng 
conditions or to retain threatene<l standards, gave 
rise to more spectacular movements from time to time, 
but once the object of the movement was achiev&l or,^ven 
more certainly, once defeat had to be admitted, these 
temporary morvements subsided as quickly a« they had 
arisen. Associations on the other hand, Jiowever infoimal 
fhey might be, however small in their origin and gradual 
in their growth, which included, in addition to trade 
objects, the provision of benefits to their members had 
a* penn^dence of reason for ^association which enabled 
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th^ ife many Cases to survive the triuraplis and 'defeats 
of JRdustrial negotifetions. The benefits which such sodie- 
ties'in their ftirly days, and even w'lwn’they* developed 
“beyond the embryo stage and became what we would 
n'dw l^all trade unions, W’cre able to provide, 'ai^war, by 
modern standards pitifully small; the'benefit cofiditiohs 
were strict and were strirtly enforced. -There was no 
danger of exploitation of benefit funds by the work-shy 
when potential beneficiaries were subject to the super- 
vising eye of each of the contrll)utois. 

Perhaps the hej’day of social stecitrity as a jiart of trad<‘ 
union structure in Britain was the time of the New 
Model Unionism which grew in the lK40’s. achieved 
widespread notice with the formation in 1850 of tin- 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers (the forerunner of tin- 
"Aiil’algam?ted Engineering Union of today), ftourished 
in the ISGO's and 1870's (the j)eriod which .saw the final 
emancipation of trade unionism in Britain and the insti- 
tution of the Trades Union Congress), went into decline 
in the 1880's and waS; eclipsed in tie 18‘J0's by a new 
I)attern, the New Unionism which placed le,ss emi)hasis 
cn friendly-society and benefit activities. There W'as 
much in the New Model Unionism besides insurance 
benelits and it did much for the working classes besides 
enhancing their fin^incial security. Its greatest services, 
however, to the trade union movement were a direct 
resillt of its activities in these fields. It gave stability 
at a time when stability was the outstanding need of 
the trade union movement in order ‘that it might demon- 
strate that it represented a continuing association with 
long-term policy; it brougKt to the leadership of tke trade 
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union •movement men who were pr^paml to^* apply 
orderly and business Methods rather than ‘rely merely 
on swa^ng the^Mses by florid oratory; it gave <^.the 
trade union rflovement a sense of responsibility becaus^ 
leaders, who were ciharged with the tnisteeship of, funds, 
were npt ])repafcd to see them frittered away in ilseless 
and hopeless conflict; it gave to the trade union movement 
a stable membership and a financial statue which envied* 
it to r^ize its sfrongth when (jmiflict was inevitajjle. 

This New Model I'nionism had w’ithin it elements 
which, however e.«septif^ at the time, proved in the end 
a source of weakness. If was exclusive and'it provided 
benefits at a cost which was beyond the reach of any but 
the aristocrac}' of the workers. Moreover, in addition to 
this fbrm of exclu.sivene.ss it exhibited the fastidiousness 
of an insurance company by its unwillingnes.s to admit 
to membership fho.se who on account of agfc or other 
cirojimstances might be an undue burden on its funds. 
It wa.s autocratic ; •t he safeguarding of its bhnefit funds 
demanded strong (central control and uniform admiflis- 
tratft)n; theautomfiny of the local "branch was inconsistent* 
with its aims and |M)licv; tlie central direction wTiich 
exercised |H>wcr ttuided to lose touch with the membership) 
in the xvorks. from whom in the last resort all pop’er is 
derived. If tended more and more to di.scourage an 
aggressivi^ trade poliey so much ‘was it obse.ssed by 
the need to conserve its finances; it had little, use for 
•.sociali.sts or socialism; it was opposed U) direct intejvon- 
tion in politics and relied on such i)ersua.sion affit 
could exercise on the Liberal Part;? and on Liberal 
'Governments. 
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The ’,l890’s, ' therefore,, saw the growth of thb New 
Uz^pnism as 'it beca^ne known, which, though it benefitetjF 
by the fessqps of efficient adminisj^ration yrlych the 
JTew Model 'had taught, M'as its antithesis in most matters 
,of poljcy. It sought to organize the masses; its'creeJi was 
the solidarity of the working class: it believed in political 
action. There is much in th(^ movement w,liich resembles 
the forces which led in the U.S.A. in 19118 to the formation 
of fhe Congress of Industrial Organizations in opposition 
and rivalry to the American Federation of Labor, 
with this difference — as in so mu«h tj)at concenis mattersi 
of industriaf relations in the U.y.A. — that the movement 
there occurred half a century later and with the further 
difference that the same result was achieved in Britain 
without shattering the central organization of the workers 
into two bitterly opposed factions. One notable distinction 
between the Old Unionism — as the New Model now 
became known— and the New Unionism was the different 
attitude of the latter towards friendly Benefit schemes. 

John Bums, who in 1909 became the first working man 
to rise to the rank of Cabinet Minister, writing in 1887 
said'of the Old Unionism that, con.stituU‘d as it was, 
it carried* within itself the source of its own dissolution. 
He went on to .say. ‘Their rcckle.s.s a.ssumption of the 
duties and responsibilities that only the state or 
whole community can discharge, in the nature of sick and 
superannuation benefits, at the instance of the middle 
class,, is crushing* out the larger Unions by taxing their' 
mefnbers to an unbearable extent. This so cripples them 
that the fear of being unable to discharge their friendly 
society liabilities often makes them submit to ehcfoach-’ 
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ments* by tAe mastors without proteet* The insult of 
this is that all of them* have ceased tokbe Unions for n^^- 
taining.thc rights^of labour, and have degenerated# into 
mere middle and upper class rate-reducing ftistitutions^’ 
The New Unionism, however, was not opjiosed in piiincipla 
to friendly society activities within its lanksand many 
ofcthe most active trade unipns continued ^heir activities 
in that*fu‘ld; the change of policy or rather of emphasis 

* * • •a 

was more an incidental result»of the fact that tke masses 
whom the New Unionism sought to organize could 
.not at that time afford the contributions necessary to 
finance anything more than the minimum of activities 
<*xtending beyond trade purposes. 

The direction, however, of the new ))olicy in social 

security which was to be ])ursued by the New' Unionism' 

Ava« cle&r from the outset. In the w^ords of John Bairns,, 

social security represented ‘duties and responsibilities 

that only the stal(‘ or whole community can discharge'. 

The New Unionisrn believed in ]>olitical action and bpfore 

long began through the Labour Party to orgifeinize ilself ' 
• • * * . . * 

to take it- The first steps in state action towards social 

security were, however, slow' and hesitating in Britain 
and strangely enough taken, not at the expense of fhe 
state and not as a cooperative effort on the*parUof the 
state and industry, but at the sole and direct charge of - 
the emi)loyer. In Britain, as in most countries, thg 
origins of social security — if we mean by tha^ term 
something moix^ tlian the mere reliefref destitutiop — are 
to be found in prflvisions affecting the legal liability of 
the employer for accidents suffered* by the workman 
at tke *place of and in the course of his employment. The 
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first step — if wo seek the very origin — is to bo foVind in 
thor Employers’ Liability Act of 1880 imposing oertaip. 
restrictions on the employer’s defssnce of • ‘common 
f»mployment’ in actions at Common Law by workmen for 
•injuriM caused by negligence of persons in positions of 
superintendence. The second step did nbt come till 1897. 
the year which saw the passing of the first Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, providing — again at the charge of 
the employer — but only -in a few sjiecially dangerous 
industries, for the payment of compensation to workmen 
who suffered injury at their work \?ven though neither 
the employer nor his servants had been negligent in any 
way. 

In Germany too Workmen's Comi)cn.sation legislation 
figures early in the list of social insurance measunjs — as 
^.arly as 1884 — and also in the U.S.A. where t’hc first 
State laws on the subject to be held constitutional aiv 
as late as about 191.3. 

A new conception of .social .security appears for the 
first time in Britain in 1 008 — social .securitj' provided at 
the sole cost of the state in the form of 01fl,/\ge Pen- 
sions. The amount of the pensions was small and in no 
way equal to the cost of maintenance even at that time. 
This may Ire regarded as a develoj)ment of the Poor 
Law system, as the pensions weife jjayabk; subject to a 
.test of means but they were very differently it^garded 
by the beneficiaries who were thus able in old age to eke 
out a modest existence without the stigma and deterrents 
of the Poor Law and without humiliating dependence 
upon their descendants. The Old Age Pensions under the 
Act of 1908 raised the problem, however, which .• has 
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always been i. dilemma in relation to sowAl security, a 
{neans test is imposed, thrift is discouraged apd.the 
system js jinfair af^between those who have enfleaYoured 
by sacrifice to provide for their own needs anfl those wh# 
have imjtosed upon themselves no such restraints. If* 
no meo-ns ti'st is* imposed, it may be impossible wdthin 
the resources available for Wic purpose of social sec^ity 
to provide adecpiately for real need. This problem jdid^ 
not arke critically in the case of the non -contributory 
pensions under tlu* Act of 1908 because the small amount 
p{ the pension prevciited it from being a real deterrent to 
those who w(to able and willing to make provision for their 
old age; but in a measure it was there and the develop- 
ment of social security thereafter followed a different line. 

The modern eonceptioii of social security is that of the 

• • 

eontribiftory system which in Britain dates from 1911. 
Tholegi.slationof that year provided- at the joint expense 
of state, emiiloyer and worker- National Realth Insurance, 
covering all indusfries and comprising Sickness. Disable- 
ment and .Maternitv cash iKuielits, (lencral Practitioner 
• ' * * 
ineclical attention and supply of pre.seribed medicine.?; 

and Unemployment Tnsuraiioe applicable to about 
million workers in industries of s))eciaily fluctuating 
employment . 

Little juirpose would*be served by. nor i.s the present 
tlic time for, a detailed de.scriptioii of the steps by which, 
this system, .started .so he.sitatingly ,and develoi^lgd so 
haphazardly, has now reached a stagi' Vhen the whole 
of the industrial, cftmmorcial and agricultural employed 
population — with the sole exclusion of non-manual 
*work(*rs* earning more than £420 a year — it covered by 
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variety rf>f schemes whic)\ provide cash benefits fur Un* 
employment, Sickness, Disability, Maternity and Old 
Age without any test of means; supplementary assistance 
subject to a means test for those w'ho require their 
i>enefito supplemented or who liave fallen out .of the 
insurance schemes; and benefit in kind in the shape of 
medical attention, medical sequiremeiits.^rOhabilitatipn 
of the injured and training for new emjdoyme'nt. Any 
such detailed examination. would necessarily partake of 
something of the nature of a post-mortem, for this whole 
body of social security legislations ifuiot dead, is doomed 
to die within the next tw'o veal's and to lie replaced by 
a still more comprt'hensive system which is comprised 
within four Acts of Parliament already passed — the 
Family Allowances Act, 15»4o, the National Insurance 
Act,, 1946, the National Insurance (Industrial injuries) 
Act, 1943 and the National Health Service Act. 1946. 

While a detailed examination of the existing legislation 
is therefore out of place, it may still Be useful to inquin* 
the reasons why such a comprc*hen.sive sj’stem — at least as 
comprehensive and certainly as ex [lensive as that of any 
countin’ — has been superseded. The answer is to be found 
partly in the mamier of growth of the existing system J 
partly, in u realization that there are other jiarticipants 
worthy of sharing in social security than the manual 
worker who is employed under a contract of service ; 
partly in the growth of a new* conception of the national 
miniipum; partly in the development of a new economic 
theory. 

The existing system had developed piecemeal ; it 
constituted a. series of unrelated measures and pot a* 
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4X>ordinated frhole; while ther^was a .lie&sonable de^gree 
uniformity in regdrd to the persons coVered ,by, the 
various 'schemas, inhere was a striking laclt of hniformity 
in regard to benefits and a considerable bverla^ping; 
it call^jd at least for a degree of tidying-up if it were to 
have any pretenwons to a coherent system and a social 
purpose. To ^ite but one gxample, there js no obvioUs 
social rfeason why a {K^rson who is unable to earn his 
liveliliQod because eraj^loyraent is not available should 
be differently camf)ensated from one who is similarly 
^unable owing to hig having suffered an accident in the 
•course^ of his employment, or who may have had the 
misfortuiK^ to break his leg on his CKwn door-step, or 
who may be suffering from influenza. Nevertheless, 
under the schemes whicdi were ojierating at the time* 
when Sir William Tieveridge undertook at the request of^ 
the British Government the inquiry out of which the 
new eonijirehensive scheme has been evolved, a man with 
H vrife and two clnldren who had the misfortune to f^uffer 
from these social ills was differently tix*ated to* the follow- 
ing’ extent : 

.Maximum \V<M*kly 
Honefit • 

I ’ lU'inployment Insurance ... ... 

Workmen's Compeii.sat ion ... ... 

Health Insurance (i.f. otH-idfiu uucoiinocUMi 

with employment, or iUu<^.s) ... i.. 18^#. for lirst weeks 

and 10,<? (v/. then* 
after. . 

With regard to the beneticiaries of tliC existing scheme. ' 
it included the mahual worker whatever his earnings* but 
excluded the clerk earning over £8 per week ; it included 
the jEsrftployed person but excluded the shopkeeper: 
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it endo^'ed with reasonable generosity old dge bat’inad» 

little jnovision for childhood; it provided medical 

attention for the working man but none for his wife and 

children. 

»• 

Perhaps, however, the principal reason underlying the 
new sclieme is that of the national iiiinimum; a new 
coiic«.ption of the duty of the state to provide a minimumi 
standard adequate for reasonable* and 8elf-res^>ecting 
existence in childhood and o!d age, in sickness and health, 
in employment and unemployment; a conception which 
according to the individual viewpoint may be described 
as an act of justice and faith and the realization of the* 
true function of the sbite, or as a colossal gamble, or even 
as a long-term swindle. If it is a gamble, the stakes are* 
certainly high: if it is an act of faith, its ju.stihcation 
will reap a rich reward. 

The economic argument on which the new .system is 
based is not perhaps a principal motive of its introduction 
but rather a Veason adduced to aid th(* courage of those 
W’hose predilection already tendcfl to the grandiose 
but who were rather astounded by their own temerity. 
Or alternatively it was u.sed to silence the* arguments of 
those who* rai.sefl the .simi)le question ‘Can we afford it ? 
or who inquired ‘How will thi.s .scheme affect prices and 
thereby the export trade?’ The economic argument is 
simple. It is that increased production will not alone 
abolish want ; increa.sed production will indecul be pre- 
vented unle.ss purcha.sing power is maintained. This can 
be done through social insurance which redistributes: 
wealth not only betNveen different jieriods of tlie worker^s* 
life in a form of compulsorj' saving in time of diealth. 
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«mpKJyment*and manhood to.provido.fbr the Aiee^ of 
, sickness, unemployment and old age, but* also jpetii'^cen 
different glasses o^ the jiopulation by means oT taxation. 

Those are notable changes in the concepfion of social 
* . * ^ * 
security as it has hitlierto operated in Britain and, as is 

only <0 be expAted, th(‘y have meant notable changes 

in the practical application of the sopial insutartce 

legislation. We shall have for the first tfme a really com- 

prehewsive health scheme providing medical and surgical 

treatment of every fleseription and not merely a general 

, practitioner service^ jinoviding it for the whole jiopulation 

and not meri'ly for th<' insured worker. We already have — 

for this is the first jiart of the new comprehensive scheme 

to be put into operation —a systcmi of children's allowances 

applicable to th(‘ ^ylH>le population in so far as they arf 

panmtS of more than one child. W(* shall have an insurance; 

t^cheme ajiplioable to the jieople as a M'hole^and making 

provision against all tlu' misfortunes and’all the inevitablt‘ 

happenings of lift' in modern industrial conditions. . 

Figures of cost -jjarticulaiiy in times • of rapidlx"* 

t> • * •* 

C‘hangiiij4 money values —provide a not altogether com- 
plete picture but, as a measure of the growth of social 
t^ecurity and as a means of readily grasping the significance 
of the developments over a period of time, Wie fallowing 


figures are not without interest : 

1901 Poor mill Workmon's Compensation ... £1 millioiM 

1939 Unemployment IriHuranee ami *\ii.sLstaiu‘e ... £78 

National Health InKuranee ... *£40* „ 

Contributory ami Old Age Pensions ... £98* 

Industrial Iiijurfes ... £10 

Public HobUIi ... £28 „ 

Ppor Heliof ... £49 „ 


ToUP 
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New Scheme , o 

I94S 

4978 ' 

Inaustrial Injuries Act 

... £27 millions 

... £27 millions: 

National Insurance Act 

... £452 

... £749 

Assistance « 

... £57 „ 

£3^ 

Health Ser\'i es 

... £152 

... £152 

^Cliildren’s Allowances 

... £59 ., 

... £52. .. 

Total 

... £747 .. 

£1010 


Of these sums of £747 millions and £10l(\ millions, thct 
state will contribute approximately £375 millions and 
£650 miUjons respectively, , leaving for division b^'tween 
the employers and workers as their share of the cost in 
each period some £370 millions. burden of the em- 
ployers’ and workers’ contributions may be gauged from 
the following comparisions of weekly contributions for 
adult male workers : 

Prior to October 1U4G Vtuier Schemes 

Fmi'loyer ... I.*?, lit/, pi u« cost of 4«. 2il. 

Workmen's ('ompenstitit»n 

Worker . ... U. lit/. 4ft. 1 Ir/. 

In the midst of such comprt'hensive changes there ia 
one factor which provides an interesting element of stabi- 
lity and that is the retention of the contributory system 
and indeed its extension to the compensation of industrial 
injuries. Nevertheless, this principle is not uncontested 
and it is possible to foresee a considerable movement in 
favour of a system which would be at the sole charge of 
the state and whose finance would«be derived exclusively 
from general taxation. There has also been retained the 
principle, which has throughout been a feature of British 
social insurance, of ciot varying contributions or benefits 
in accordance with the earnings of the ftisured. There are 
variations in accordance with age sind sex but, with that 
exception, the , contributions and benefits unddr -the 
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Hcheme will bie uniform and unrelated to pamings,!fndeed, 
,in this respect, the ‘principle of uniformity has J^n 
extend^ ^and .th^ relativclj' small degree of” variation 
of compensation in accordance with norifial earnings 
whicJi .formerly a])i)lied under the Workmen’s Compensa^ 
tion Acts lui8 be^n abolished. The result of the mainten- 
apee of tins ])rincifile is tljat there is undoubtedly* left 
a place for voluntary schemes, ])articulariy for the highe/- 
earning classes, for self-insurance or for schemes of* 
insurance in collaboration between em{>loyer and worker 
,and above all in rolatiov to retirement. A joint retirement 
pension of 42 a. per week for man and wife— as the new 
state scheme ])rovides— may be adequate or at least 
reasonable for a man wdio earned in his worfiing life 
£5 a week and whose wife was not gainfully employed.* 

r 

ft is, •however, obviously insufficient and requires^ 
supplementation by other means— volunfary thrift, 
self-insurance or employer-subsidized • superannuation 
schemes— for thV manager who earned £1000 a 
year. 

With regard to how far the scheme has achieved the 
objects which whtc at the root of the proposals for revi- 
sion there is at least one respect in which it^has failed 
lamentably and that is in regard to achieving uniformity 
of provision for similar# needs and thereby not only satis- 
fying claims of equity but also simplifying administration 
by obviating inquiry as to which of several misfortunes 
is the cause of admitted inability ta earn a livelihood. « 
'fhe opportunity rtf achieving uniform scales of benefit 
has been missed and comjHJnsation fof industrial injuries 
wfll feftiain substantially higher than for.the other risks 
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which the new ccbeme covers. An interesting phenomenon, 
which of course the new scheme has not created but to 
whicl). it has drawn marked attention and wfiioh will 
seriously aggravate the difficulties in the w^ay of its 
success, is the increasing average age of tlie population 
of Britain due in part to increasing longevity and in 
part to the declining birth-rate. The estiftiated cost 
of Retirement Pensions under tlie Scheme will rise from 
£238 millions in 1948 to £501 millions in 1978 which in 
itself accounts for almost the entin^ increase in the cost 
between these two ])eriods. 

If in thL4 review of social security I have given 
emphasis to the position of Britain, it is because the 
important developnients taking place seem likely 
to set a model for otlu'r (*ountries. Amc^ig the smallest 
countries. im])ortant devcloj)mcnts have taken place in 
recent yeai-h in Xew Zealand: and in the greatest industrial 
country of the world ])ro|>osals are mooted, but no ])rogre8s 
has been ntade, in plans for soim*- form of Health 
Insurance.' The U.S.A. in such matters has shown a 
slowness to d(‘veloj> which is only j)artly accounted for 
by the difficulties of Federal IjCgislation. So far as Social 
In.^urance^is concerned thest‘ difficulties wen* surmounted 
by the usC; of tlie jiowct of Congress to levy taxation 
and the validity of the Social Se/iurity Act of 1935 was 
upheld. This Act, providing as it did for Unemjdoymeni 
and Old Age benefits, was a notable advance in social 
legislation and ar essential part of the New Deal. Then\ 
however, the matter has rested, aneb whatever may be 
said about lack of social legislation in industrially less 
acivanc3d countries it is beyond doubt that for a toqntry 
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such as the U-S.A. there still 'remain' son^e ouistaftding 
gaps in its social structure. 

The* lel^sons to^be derived from the histpry of social 

insurance in Britain and other coilntries may perhaps 

be summarized. Social security is clearly an objective of < 

the working man but does not in itself contain the 

elements of incentive neoe*ssary for its. a<ihievemcsit ; it 

may indeed, if other factors are not present, be a deterrenti 
* • * * 

In any highly develoiied form it is, therefore, suitable 

only for a society which by the education of its people 

or by some other me'ans has been able Jbo develop a 

collective social conscience. The contributory principle 

und6r which the cost is shared by employers,* workers 

and state may be regarded in some measure at least 

as a psychological factor contributing to the development 

of such an attitude of mind. 

If a complete system of social security ’cannot be 
provided, there aye certain priorities which .may provide 
a guide to its development. These priorities, are of. two 
kinds — humanitarian and productive — those dictated 
by the sdcial conscience and those which will yield th^ 
best material dividend. Among the humanitaqan priori- 
ties must be listed the relief of destitution, and undoubted- 
ly it is in this field that the first steps must be made. 
Relief of destitution, however, implies need and need 
may arise not only from misfortune but also frotm im* 
providence. A system, therefore, which confined itself 
to relieving destitution encourages improvidence .and 
offends* against all sense of faimesp. It is not long, 
therefore, in the course of industrial progress before the 
demttnd is clear for a system*which brings benefits without 
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t * * 

test of nieans eveb though'these benefits may be extreme- 
ly ^mall in amourft and though they may require 
supplementation subject to test of mer-ns in case of need. 
I¥igh on the list of hvmanitarian priorities also is jiroyision 
for old age. It is a provision which, not only in his cld 
age but throughout his industrial life, is jierhaps the most 
highly prized bj' the worker! It is a provision which in 
itself, however, brings no dividends and which, with 
increasing longevity and the ttmdency to early retirement 
from industry which it induces, may impose an intolerable 
strain on the finances of social insurance and the economy 
of the country. Humanitarian grounds also demand the 
compensation of those who suffer injury in the service 
of industry and, as such compensation is usually at the 
charge of the employer, the state has less hesitation in 
instituting compulsory requirements. Compensation of 
industrial’ injuries, however, if wisely designed and com- 
bined with measures for rehabilitation and retraining, 
can nay a handsome dividend in the betterment of indus- 
trial itelations and in the ’•estoration to industry of trained 
and experienced workers. 

All social security has of course its humanitarian basis 
but It is notable that those services which arc likely to be 
the most utilitarian, which offer the greatest material 
return, are the latest to be developed beyond the most 
primitive stage. The subject of children's allowances and 
the nature of the wi.sest expenditure for the proper 
development of the nation’s most precious future asset 
are matters perhans too controversial to be developed 
here, but the neglect of expenditure on the welfare 
children while money is Irvished on the aged may be 
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a reflection either of the fact that the olcl agie pensioiler 

htfs a vote while the child has none, or of an asepnfjjti^ 

by the st&t^that th^ is a greater imtural family instinct 

“and willingness to incur sacrifices by the parent for his* 

«hild than by the, grown man for his ancestor. Ix* the 

same category of relative neglect in the field of soml,' 

insurance ,18 provision of health services, ^xpenditufe is 

freely itysurrcd to alleviate the sufferings of misfortune 
• • • 
but relatively little is done to preserve the health of the 

nation on which its producing capacity depends. ‘Here, 
ofcour.se, factors other than mere cost impose limitations. 
A vast expansion of trained medical and dental 
practitioners and of medical and surgical facilities may be 
required before anything in the nature of adequate health 
services c|in be oifered to the community. Training ofi 
practitioners in its turn requires training facilities wluch 
cannot be provided in a day. It is, however, by ifo means 
certain in all communities that the greatest advantage 
is being taken of all the existing facilities fqr higher 
educai.ion, and onev is entitled to ask whether greater 
social benefit could not derive in some countries by diver- 
sion of ambition from the overcrowded avenues of learning 
that lead to the profes.sion of the law and politics into 
the less spectacular realms of medicine. 

The aim of those who contemplates system of social 
security should be to establish an order of priority 
best suited to meet the needs of the coantry concerfted, 
to provide not merejy future liabilities but to dev^oj> 
future assets and so to build the foundf^ions of a struc- 
tijre»on 'yhich future advance can bo made towards 
the pin&acles of refinement of freedom from want. 



Sixth Lecture. 


JOINT' CONSULTATION, IN 
INDUSTRY 

Jbint negotiating machinery in industry for. the settle- 
ment pf wages and working conditions tends to emphasize 
the conception of two opposing parties with conflicting 
interests each mustering its forces, endeavouring by show 
of strength to exact the greatest possible concession 
from the other, prepared in case of need to appeal to the 
ultimate test of open hostility. Joint consultation in 
industry on production questions places emphasis on 
two partners with a common interest endeayouring to 
maxiipize the product of industry on which their 
dommo'n prosperity depends, even of joint trustees charged 
on behalf of the community with '^he custody, control, 
erganize,tion and operation of a national asset with which 
the standard of livii»g of the people and the economic 
stability of the country are inextricably involved. Neither 
conception is wholly accurate although each contains a 
■germ of the truth. Emphasis in the past has been principal- 
ly on devising an efficient machine for dividing the 
existing cake in equitable proportions; less attention has 
been devoted to means for enlarging the size of the cake. 
Out ctf effective machinery for settling conditions of 
labour, however, there has often grown up mutual 
thist, respect and cooperation. Conversely, “ineffective 
machinery ^ for joint consultation has sometimes ' bred 
suspicion and hostility. ‘ 
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The*conce|)tio/i of 'a partnership in industry, is one vhioh 

is often referred to but rarely defined. ll ia too oftdh 

taRen to mean either profit-sharing, which is not suffihjemt 

in itself for* there iftust also be cooperation jn profit- 

fnaking4 or pint management, which is^absurd for what- 
• * ^ 
lever ‘the system ownership of industry — publid or 

private — management is a skilled occupation not to Jje 

undertake^ without training and experience’. 

Profit-sharing can never be a complete solution jto the 

problems of industrial cooperation because a livii^ 

wage must always be a first charge upon industi^ so 

• • 

lofig as it continues to operate and whethep it makes 
a profit or not. When that is so the share of profits ac- 
cruing to the workers, however pleasant an addition it. 
may make to wages when profits are earned, can never 
be the m^jor facter in incentive to production. In any' 
event, if the worker is to be a real partner in industry, 
he must contribute more than his labour; jf he is to bO' 
differentiated fnom the machines he operates, hj most be 
given a sense of responsibility for the undertaking; ‘if 
he is to avoid the frustration which is the negation of 
all enterprise and initiative, he must contribute his 
mental as well as his physical quota. 

Joint consultation is no new invention. varioiis 
forms — suggestk>n schemes, joint safety councils, works 
councils — ^it has long operated in individual works in 
America, Britain and elsewhere and has supplemented 
and completed the longer -established rtnjingements* for 
collective settlement ,of wages and conditions of labour. 
The Whitley Committee which was appeinted in Britain 
in 1916 jnade recommendations in regard to wage- 
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fixing machinery but refAined ‘from lna|pnfe soggAtions 
or offering opinions witfi regard to such matters as proKt* 
sharing,, co-partnership, or particular s^stetasaof wagfts, 
etc. It would be impracticable for il6\ thsy f^olhted out, 
'to 'make any usi:ful general recontmendatiqps oti such 
matters, having regard to the varying conditions in dtffer-^ 
ent trades. We are convinced, moreover, that a perma- 
nerifc improvement in the ‘relations between .employers 
and employed must be founded upon something other than 
a cash basis. What is wanted is that the .workpeople 
shoolll have a greater opportunity of participating in 
the discussion about the adjustment of those ])arts of 
industry by which they are most affected’. With this end 
in view, they proposed ‘the establishment for each 
industry of an organization, representative of employei*8 
•and workpeople, to have as its object ‘the regylar consi- 
deration <if matters affecting the progress and well-being 
of the trade from the point of view of all thos<t engaged 
in it, so far as this is consistent withjthe general interest 
of the CQmmunity*. This organization for each industry 
was to consist of a Joint Industrial Council, District 
CounciLs and Works Committees, and among ttie suggested 
cubjects to be dealt with were: ‘the better utilization of 
the practical knowledge and exf)erience of the workpeople; 
means for securing to the workyx'ople a greater share in 
and responsibility <for the determination and observance 
of the conditions under which their work is carried on; 
technical edupaiion and training; industrial research 
and the full utilization of its results;. provision of facilities 
for the full consideration and utilization of inventions and 
improvements designed by the workpeople, apd foi the 
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adequate mfieguarding of thii^hts of^^e de8|^era of 
•such improvements; Improvements, of processes, m^hi- 
nery aifti orgaqiiu^ion and appropriate qumtions sedating 
to management and the examination of industrial expe|i- 
mentSj lyith specidl reference to cooperation in carrying 
new ideas into'cflect and full consideration of thl work- 
jHople’s point of view in relation to them ^ 

Tlie scheme proposed by the Whitley Committw was 
admu^ble on ^)aper, but it* suffered from the difecf 
that it was at the same time too revolutionary and too 
conservative. It uyde|;estimated the value attached by 
both employers and workers to machine!^ of negotia- 
tion, which in the major industries had been built up 
over many generations and which, though it had no neat 
and orderly uniformity about it. they were unwilling to 
tear u)# by thfi roots in order to experiment with the 
new system. It underestimated the hostili^' ^nd fears 
of management at the time as to anytlWng which would 

encroach on maitagerial rights and functic^ps. It under- 

• • 

estimated the suspicion of the workers towards worka 
committees which might come ilnder managerial domina- 
tion and* untiermine the ]>osition of the trade rfhions. 
On the other hand, the recommendations as 1x> the func- 
tions of the new maohinerv, so far as thyy extended 
beyond conditions of jabour. were vague and contained 
little to tempt either managemeift or labour from the 
traditional attitude of holding off at arm's length. Tfie 
scheme was designed to ])roduce a ’^ew atm'osphere in# 
industry; it requiied a new atmosphere for its adojition. 
There Tiave been successful Joint ^industrial Councils 
b\it_tbey are rare in the larger industries, which h%ve 
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preferred to maintain, adapt and improve old and^well- 
tried 83^tem8 cf negotiation and ooi»ultation oonoentrat- 
ing mainly 'on the negotiation of wages and ootfditions 
of labour and> the avoidance and settlement bf industrial 
disputes. There have been — and there” were even betfore 
the Whitley Report — successful works committees an'^d 
counc’ls but they followed no set plan and were the excep- 
tion rather than <the rule in so far as they deak with 
problems of production. 

The Second World War provided both the necessity 
and the opportunity for a wide extension of joint con- 
sultation in industry, for securing to industry the full 
contribution which workers can make by experience as 
well as effort, for affording to the workers a greater 
share in and responsibility for the conduct of industry. 
Joint consultation, as devised and practiced during the 
war, recognivies the contribution which the workers can 
make and the status they are entitled as partners to be 
accorded at three levels of the productiVe effort — in the 
factory, in the districts and at the national level. War-time 
joint consultation omitted one stage which in a planned 
economy is perhaps the most important of all— consulta- 
tion at the' industry level — an omission which is now 
receiving the attention of the workers and their trade 
imions. 

Joint consultation, whatever the level at which it is 
practised, whatever the procedure by which it is applied, 
demands for its success the same requisite as all aspects 
of industrial relations. It requires sincerity. It is not 
something to be entered upon with mental reservations 
on either side. Its purpose must be clearly understodd 
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and ^ biing that of producing 1}Oth material 

ciroumetances and an attitude of mind in which incfustiSal 
• • • 
production will be maximized. It supplementa aijd is 

supplemen&d by adequate wage-fixing machinery, but the 

two procedjires musif be kept separate ind distinct, ^int 

consultation is cooperation and not bargaining. If ‘it is 

embarked upon in a spirit of purchasing or exac]jj[ng 

or sellingi cooperation, it is (foomed to failure. Material 

benefith’^are the ‘result and not the price of qpopefa- 

tion. 

The spirit in which joint consultation was developed 
during the late war demonstrates that it is based on no 
narrow individualistic conception of material benefit. 
Material benefit oan and must result, but there is na assur- 
ance that he who gives most will receive most. Only . 
when all give df their best will all receive in such 
abundance as human ingenuity can provide. Tie impetus 
behind joint consultation during the war was' not the 
promise or even the hope of better immediate material 
conditions for those who gave of their best or even for thd 
community as a whole. It was notfentirely even a seeking 
after greater gains in the future, for many who gave' 
most in the cooperative effort knew that the standards 
of material prosperity they had known in the .past^ were 
never likely again to b^ their privilege. The motives of 
the productive effort then were in essence the preserva- 
tion for mankind of a way of life rather than the enhancing* 

•for individuals or for all of a standdrd of liiTing. The 

* • 

success of the dooperative effort now and in the future 
demand# the reaUzation by all in no narrow spirit that 
•its 'success can benefit mankind and it ^demands the 
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r * ** ) |l 

enlistment of, the services of all who (tan contribute 

r 

to that effort. 

I'he schemes of joint consultation in regard td produc- 
tion at the, national, district and inaustry' levels have a 
twofold importance. They are designed to secuie the 
pooliiig of ideas between representatives of management 
tyid„workers and, in certain cases, Government, in order 
to ensure tKe .best utilization of human and material 
resources. They are also designed to secure the inriuence 
of organized opinion in supjwrt of the jilans for joint 
consulcation at the factory level. In times when there is 
conscious direction of the national effort, it is necessary 
both to test the plans by the practical experience of the 
representatives of those wlio will operate them, and to 
secure the maximum degree of support from representa- 
tive organizations. The machinery designed ,for this 
purpose a-j the national level in Britain in war-time 
was the National Production Advisory Council con- 
sisting of three representatives each fwm the two central 
organizations dealing respectively on behalf of employers 
with labour and commcx'cial questions, six representatives 
of the Trades Union Congre.ss. and eleven representatives 
of employers and w'orkers drawn from the Regional 
Production Boards, w'itli the Minister of J'roduction as 
Chairman and other Ministers attending as necessary. 
Its functions were ‘ to advise the Minister of Production 
on general production questions (excluding matters 
which aie norn^aliy handled by the joint organizations, 
of trade unions and emfdoyers in covnexion with wages 
and conditions ot employment) and such subjects con- 
cerning production as may arise from the ])rQpeedings 
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of tlje regional Virganizatiori’. It handle^ mattora placed 
before it for consideration and advice by the lilnister 
of Production and other Ministers, (^uestioni} ^ which 
arose*from*the discussions in the Regioiud Boards and 
required national consideration, arfd subjects raised by 
fhe ^employero’. and workers’ representatives Mirectly.* 
It afforded an opportunity to the Government of yifaftn- 
ing these engaged in industry of its plans when all plannmg^ 
was* directed ttj one end, of changes in production Vhidh 
seemed arbitrary and disturbing to the national effort 
but which were in reality necessitated by the ‘changing 
military situation. It jirovided industry mot only with 
an opportunity of testing the Gov'ernment’s plans in thft 
light of its practical e.\i)erience but of ])lacing beford* 
the Government its own proi)osals as to how an agreed 
objeeVve couM be better secured with greater economy 
in the vital factor of manpower. If it difl pot always 
result in unanimity of view, it at least e’nsured that 

differences did Aot arise from needless igijorance of the 

• • 

necessities, or avoidable misunderstanding of the -fafcta, 
of the situation? 

The functions of the Regional Boards — which consisted, 
also of representatives of Government Departments* 
and of the em])loyers' and workers’ organi^jations— were 
similar, but they were particularly charged with the duty 
of ensuring the fullest and most efficient use of the indust- 
rial cajiacity of the region. In that connexion tliey 
provided a consolidated organization for all GovernmenJ. 
Departments which sought to place contracts and which 
woulcf otherwise have been competing against each 
6ther*for available industrial capacity. 
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Tbe arrangements in the*^United States America 
for national and regional consultation on production 
questions 'followed a rather different pattern. The Chair- 
man of the War Production Board, it is 'true, established 
a Labor-Management' Council oonsistiifg of represeirta- 
iiives of &e national workers’ and employers’ association^ 
but no provision was made for direct representation 
thereon’ of the regional production machinery and, in 
any dvent. the Labor-Management Couniil played no 
great part in achieving the magnificent productive 
efFort which characterized the American participation 
in the war. Reliance was placed rather on the fact that 
many of the staff and oflScers of the War Production 
Board weTe drawn directly from trade union and manage- 
ment circles. In addition, in each of the important 
industries, there were set up a manageihent advisory 
committee ani a labour advisory committee to contribute 
the views of management and workers respectively 
on the production problems of their Industry. These 
two committees did not, however, as a rule sit jointly 
and therefore an oppoHunity for harmonizing the 
views 6f the two sides of industry on general production 
problems was missed. In the regions and districts also of 
the Ilnited States, no system of joint consultation by 
direct representatives of employers and workers was 
established and again Teliance was placed mainly on 
including in the staff of the regional and district offices 
of the War Production Board persons well acquainted by 

•4 

their peace-time occupations with the vhws of employers 
and workers. In these aspects the procedure of thd War 
Production Board both at national and lower levels 
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provides an interesting contrast with the procedure of 
the War Manpower Commission. *The latter, eonhemecf 
with the mobiludktion of manpower, ascertained tte views 
of employers and, workers by meantf of joint convnitCees. 
The former, concerned with the problems of priduction, 
never achieved that form or degree of cooperation and 
"had tp avail itself mainly* of the assistance of inddvidijals 
who. were appointed to its staff on account ofi th#i/ 
cxjiefience in trade union administration or m manage- 
ment. 

Interesting as are Ihe war-time problems of securing 
war-time cooperation at the national level for productive 
cffbrt, these are in the main problems of planning in a 
time of shortage of materials, of plant, of machines and 
above all, of men to ensure that all resources are employed 
and to assign priorities. Such planning is;not pnmarQy 
concerned with the problem of instilling a desire to secure 
the greatest productive effort from those on whom in the 
last resort, after all the planning has been* dohe, After all 
the re-modelling and re-equip})ing of industry has been 
completed, after all the nation's resources are fally 
utilized, the production depends. That is, the problem 
of joint consultation at the factory level. Joint consulta- 
tion at the factory level can contribute its share to securing 
more efficient metfiods, to improvement of design,"^ 
layout and plant. The employer who argues against 
joint consultation on the ground that he employe experts 
to advise him oi\ these matters misses, however, the main 
poinhof joint consultation at the factory level. No worker 
'Can pr will give of his best merely because the plana of 
the management are the»best, the machinery the mosU 
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modern, iind the ' facilities the greatest. He will not 
neoes&arily do so even if he is told that such is thie case. 
He should havfe an opportunity of di3CU8si'3g whether 
in factrit is so and tf being convinced Possibly, in .the 
, course Oi^' such discussion — which need not cf course tako’ 
place on the factory floor and in the midst of the industrial 
process —manageinent, however many experts it may 
employ, may, if it approaches the subject-in a receptive 
frame of mind, learn something to its advantage. 

The period of the late war did not see the initiation 
in either Britain or America of joint consultation at the 
factory level as it did at the national level. Enlightened 
management in both countries had long seen the 
advantages to be gained and conferred by taking the 
workers into their confidence, and securing the results of 
their practical knowledge. The arrangements which were 
developed during the war, however, provided both a 
pattern and an impetus which transformed joint con- 
sultation at the factory level both in content and in 
scale of operation. 

In Britain, the advantages to be secured bj' oflfering 
every section of workers their full opportunity of con- 
tributing their share to the planning of the national 
war effort were early recognized and existing methods 
of joint consultation within the factories were extended 
and new methods were devised. For a time, however, 
the movement was to some degree prejudiced by an 
ill-advised proposal which was mooted to make the 
establishment of Joint Production Committees compul- 
sory. Fortunately, it was realized in time that it w^s the 
reality and not merely the machinery of cooperation 
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which was essential and that coeperatioff Sees ndt come 
t© order. The agreement which wrfs reached^ in the 
Engineering on 18 March 1942,* following a 

similac agreement applicable to th«7 Royal Ordivs-ncS 
Faotcjri^/ provi(l<Mi a model for other industriefC and 
established jcooperatioii on a basis of consent rathen 
tha*n conjpulsidn. 

The •scheme agreed in the Engineering Industry was 

both siifiple and flexible. The* primary purpose* of the 

Committees was stilted in general terms as being for 

‘the regular exchang? of views bet%veen the ipanagement 

and the Avorkers on matters relating to the improvement 

of production, to increase efficiency for this purpqse and 

to make recommendations thereon’. It was specifically 

provided tliat wjiere other machinery for this purpose., 

satisfactory to the emyiloyers and the trade unions, 

already existed it need not be superseded. For illustrative 

purfibses the gencfal function of the CoraipitU^es was 

ampliiied as including the discussion and co'nsideration 

of sijch matters a.^ tlie maxirniin] utilization of existing 

machinery,* upkeep of fixtures, jigs, tools and gaqges, 

improvement of methods of production, efficient uge 

of the maximum number of ])roduotive hours, elimination 

of defective work and waste, efficient use of mrfterial 

Hup[)lies, efficient use of 'safety precautions and devices. 

Fears of the trade unions that the new Committees^ 

might tend to supersede or undermine the loiig-estabJSshed 

trade union machinery for settlement of wages and work- 
• * 

ing conditions were allaye<l by providing that the 
Committees should not handle such matters and by 
stipulating that, although all workers shodld be entitled 
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to vote in tn^ election of the workers’ representatre 
oifi the (^mmitteefi, only trade union memberstsbould ^ 
eligible for 6lection. Regularity of meeting of i»he Cor 
haittees was ensured by a provision that they shoul 
meet at least once a month and the workers’ represtnfc 
tives were to be paid their time-rate of wages for tin 
spent attending the meetmgs. The structure^, of Joir 
F'oduction Committees was integrated, with the-iegioni 
and national production machinery by procedure fc 
referring matters of difficulty to the Regional Productio 
Boards and even, in case of necessity, to the Nation! 
Production Advisory Council. 

In the United States, Plant Production Committcef 
although they also played their share in the war produc 
tion effort and although they were supported by the trad; 
unions, were not so extensively adopted as the corres 
ponding Joint Production Committees in Britain, noi 
were they so closely associated in th''ir functioning witl. 
th6 trade union movement. In their activities, moreover 
more emphasis was placed on proj)aganda and on bringing 
home to the individual worker the importance of his job 
in relation to the war effort. In Britain, perhaps because 
it 'was geographically situated nearer to the scene of 
hostilities and many of the workers had full e.vjicriencc 
in their homes and factories of the meaning of aerial 
warfare, these matters were more taken for granted and 
attention was more directed in the Joint Production 
Contmittees to detailed discussion (ff actual production 
delays, difficulties and problems. 

Such then was the machinery at the national^ regional 
and factory levels for joint consultation on production 
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problems in 'A^ar-time and silcb were thfe means wjiich 
contributed notably to the success trf national mpbiHza- 
tion fo^ a^ national effort. How far is such machinery 
capable of contributing to the solution of \;he equally 
vital, if possibly less immediate and urgent, problems of 
produetion in i)eace-timc ? 

Ihe tendency in the United States at tiie moment is 

far from clear except that a revulsion of sentiment 

from war-time controls and “planning seems hkely to 

.sweep away before long not only the rerpaining 

jvar-time Governmwit agencies but even some of their 

reconstruction successors such as the Office of War 

Mobilization and Reconversion which includes an 

Advisory Board of twelve nienihers, all a])pointed to 

represent the poneral public aiui tlie jiublic interest.* 

l)ut of {shoin three are a])])ointed for their ex pewence 

in l)usin(‘ss mana^eineiit ami three for their *vxperience 

in iwatters lelatin^ to labour. Whether and in what form 

joint consultation on [irofluetion questions iiMhe Ui?.A. 

<*an or will survive the appanuitly imminent ’demise of 
» » • • 
the sjieeial^dovernnient agencies dealing with productioi^ 

(|U(‘stions it is difTieult to hazard a guess. 

In Britain the jiieture is rather clearer. A National 
Ib’oduction Advisory Council and Regional Boards for 
Industry, represent at iw of Government Departments 
and of em))lovers’ and workers' associations, are to be^ 

continued, but with rather different functions to Qorres- 

• • 

' [Kind withthe requirements of peace-time jfnd reconversion. 
Their scope will be* widened to cover the whole field of 
productive industry, whereas the war-time organization 
‘was mdinly concerned with the munition industries. 
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Th^ fwiction'will be ei^ilely advisory and consultative 
and thp d^ree of eicecutive authority or of interventioij 
which they, • and particularly the ^iRegiont^l .Boards, 
possessed in war-t^e will disappear. The Chairmen of 
the Bjjgional Boards have been selected from industrial- 
ists, trade unionists and other men of standing in tho 
regioji, and contact between the regions and the National 
Council is preserved by these Chairmen being f*JC-ofJiciis 
members of the National (’oiincil. The Chairman of the 
National Council is the President of the Ihmrd of Trade 
and it includes six re]>resentatiies 'of the national em- 
ployers’ associations and six representatives of the Trades 
Union Congress. Under this ])rocedure, the (Jovernment 
will receive competent and representative advice upon 
industrial conditiDiis in the regions and upon tho steps 
which are necessary to bring regional resources ot f)roduc- 
tive capaq^ty and of labour into fuller use. Local industry 
will be kept informed of Government policy and the 
Government will be kept informed of the views of local 
industry. The National Council will centralize and co- 
ordinate the activities of the Regional Roards^and advise 
all Government Departments on general production 
questions. Not the least of the hopes in connexion with 
the new machinery is that it wdll })r(\serve and project 
into peace-time the spirit of collaboration and coof)era- 
tion between Government Departments and employers’ 
and workers’ assopiations which characterized the work 
of the war-time organization. 

Meanwhile, from two sources further suggestions for 
joint consultation at the national level have appeered 
in Britain which would fill a notable gap in the otherwise 
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oompldte arriChgements whicll ^xist for.jbint cofisid^xa- 
(ion, at all leveln, of production questions and ootvditkms 
of emplpypient’an^ which, if they can be aohiWed tm a 
basis of agreement,^ present a prosj^ct of a Brmer^basis 
of coflabflfration between employers and workers the 
well-being of industry' than has yet been seen. Recently, 
the General Council of the* Trades Union •Congree^ re- 
comn\entled to certain of its constituent trade unipns 
that they should take the initiative in the form&tion for 
individual industries of National Production Advisory 
(kimmittecs to include* rey)resentatives of the appro- 
priate employers’ associations in order to deal with 
prodqction questions in their particular industries and 
with such matters as recruitment and welfare. The other 
source from which similar propo-sals have emanated is 
the Repbrts of the Working Parties which were sot up 
by the Government at the conclusion of t1\e" war to 
examine the cpiestion of the reorganization of various 
industries. The Rejiort of the Cotton Worlting Party, 
for example, proposes that a Cotton Council ’should be 
established, oonsisting of equal numbers of represents •; 
tives of the employers, the trade unions and independent 
members and with an independent Chairman, to be jthe 
instrument for interpreting the needs of the? industry 
to the Government and* vice versa, to prepare reports 
for Parliament , to initiate and watch over developments 
in the national interest, to survey rnachinery_ require - 
'raents and market research. 

While such proposals still await final decision as ’to 
% • 
their acceptance and, in the event of acceptance, as to 

{■heir suchess, the future of joint consultatioirat the factory 
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lev^l is^talso uAdecided. JlJports tell of sofhe Joint Pro- 
duotioi) Committees^still actuated l&y the war-time spirit^ 
whiled othen cases enthusiasm has a^arentiy,exaix>rat- 
e4. The reasons are^not far to seek. The imminent danger 
and pressing urgency of war-time are no longcb present ; 
tihe national unity, which national perils evident to the 
ej«a*pf all evinced, has in sosie measure been dissipated; 
old suspicions fiave in some cases been revived. More 
specifically it can be said Wiat in cases where Joint Pro- 
duction Committees have disappeareil or are functioning 
unsatisfactorily the reason is to be sought in one or more 
of the following factors : 

{a) Management — j)ossibIy disappointed with, l)a8t 
experience and not sufficiently j)ersi.stent in its efforts 
to overcome initial obstacles — has regarded the 
Committ^s as .something from which nO really 
constructive help can be c.xpccte l and, at bc.st, as 
something iii the nature of a safety-valve to enable 

C 

the worktrs to blow oft' steam; 

(6) Workers — possibly obsessf'd witli views as to 

# 

the economic control of industry and mistaking' the 
proper mean.s in a democratic system of achieving 
ppliticai aims — have regarded the ('ommittees as 
an effort to holster up the efficiency of private industry 
to which they are opjx)8cd and have either withdrawn 
their active collaboration or have used the Committees 
as fk means of ventilating ca])tious criticism rather 
th%n offering' constructive co-operation; 

(c) Foremen, who bear the main responsibility for 
direct contact on behalf of the management with 
the workers and their representatives in the shop; 
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have resented the superio^ |mowledge» of thf plans 
and policy of management gained Iw the Shop Stewards 
who ^u^ually* represent the workers qp fhe ‘Joint 
Production Committees. 

Joint Consultation on production questions flayed 
an important part in overcoming the perils of war. Only 

I • 

if it is realized, that the perii-s of peace are qqually grave, 
that th^ rewards of overcoming them hre lasting and 

* • t • 

progressive, that they accrue*to the benefit of«all, and 
that they can be achieved only through the united 
j-ffort of all, is thera a likelihood that the lessons learnt 
in war will be remembered in peace and lasting benefit 
accrue to mankind. 



Seventh Lecture 

THE INTE*aN ATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION 

I enter with the more readiness into a discussion in 
ln(fia of the subject of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion in that my knowledge hitherto of her industrial 
conditions, her industrial diflicultici; and her industrial 
aspirations h'as been derived almost entirely through the 
International Labour Organization. I s])eak not so much 
of the Labour Conventions which the International 
Labour Conference ha.s passed and some of whicii India 
has ratified; I speak not even of the descrijjtiona of Indian 
conditions ' and Indian legislation which have been 
published by the International Labour Office. I .s{)pak 
rather of the personal contacts whiclj over a period ol' 
mofe than 20 years’ continuous and active association 
with the work of the International Laoour Organization 
I have made with the reoie.sentatives of India, of the 
intimate talks which in many of tin- cities of Eurojx- 
and America I have had with the delegates of the Govern- 
ment, the emjdoyers and the workers of your country. 
I recall witli admiration the qualities of mind and 
character of those rej)resentatives, the dignity and 
impartiality with which some of them have presided over 
international assemblies, the forcefulness and tenacity' 
with which they have upheld the interests of their own 
country, the readiness to comprehend the viewix)ipt of 
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other* which mkde of theli internajiiqnal statesmen. 
Above all I recall and shall ever tyeasur^ the permnal 
friendships wiUi men and women of India whicH years 
of collaborition— sometimes resulting in* agreement, 
somdt^mps resultiilg only in agreement to difiFqjP, but 
always associatfed with complete frankness of view^ — have 
le/t as their jeward. 

The International Labour Organizatien has ite merite 
and itjias its faults and its weaknesses; it has its Qassiohate 
advocates, its candid critics and its less sincere detrac- 
tors, but those wl\p sjate tlie case for the International 
Ljibour Organization tend to undcrestinthte what is 
{M^rhaps the greatest service it Ims renden^d. Before the 
days of the Intt'rnational labour Organization. 'interna- 
tional negotiation was the monopoly of ambassadors and 
ministws of state; international contacts of those with^ 
the greatest interest of all — their way of earning a living 
aryl their standard of life— were the privilege of the few. 
The International l.Al)our Organization has Jvidened that 
charmed circle; it has jirovided contacts not only fbr» 
Oovernment oHitials charged in the various countries 
with the administration of labour laws but foV tUe 
representatives of those to whom labour coflditions*are 
no theoretical jiroblem; it has afforded an pppqytunity 
of understanding wid^dy diverse conditions and vastly 
different national apiiroaches to’ a common problem 
which not all that is written can ever hope fo 
achieve. It may not yet be true .that to' know ail, 
is to understand all — perversity and prejudice • and 
stupidily will persist despite all huhian contacts — but 
nothid^ can be understood without knowledge. 
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and knowledge, of human! problems ’demands human 
contacts. 

I ^ 

It ip perhaps not necessary here to recall that the 
Intemationrl Labour Organization was established as 
part df the peace settleirtent by the Treaty of ^^ey^illes 
and the other peace treaties at the conclusion of the 
Ikl4-,18 war, but it may perha])s be relevAnt' to inquire 
why the International Labour Organization alone of the 
'mtehiatiqnal institutions established at that tijne has 
survived. The answer is to be found principally in its 
tripartite character. The orgaqs through which the 
International Labour Organization acts are the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference and the Governing Body, 
or Executive Committee, of the Organization. Each 
state is represented at the annual Conference by 
four delegates, two of whom represent the Govern- 
ment, on? the employers and one the workers of 
the country concerned. The two latter are, it is true, 
appointed by the Government, but the Government is 
, ubder obligation in making the.se two appointments 
to act in agreement w'ith the organizations most 
representative of employers and workers resj)cctively 
in ‘the country. Moreover, the two delegates thus 
appointed to represent the employers anil workers of 
their country are entitled to speak and vote at the 
Conference freely, independently and without ])ressure 
dr instructions from their Government. That is the letter 
of the Constitutipn of the International Labour 
Organization and by many countries dt has throughout 
the 27 years of the existence of the Organization been 
sc^ipulously ob,eyed. The emergence in the lOSO’,!? of 
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dictlitorships ,and totalitari^ fofms of Govepiment 
•showed that such methods ancf procediire^.are tiie fery 
liegationand antithesis of all that the Fascist .aifd^ jfazi 
regimes* stbod for;Vhat the International LaV)piir Organi- 
zation represented 4n the international sphere demwratic 
methods and th« elementary freedoms for which mAn had 
so long foaght and which were soon to be so grg-veJV 
challenged. 

Th^ •j)resencc "in an international assembly which had ' 
the power to pass labour legislation — not it is true 
automatically binding on the various countries but yet 
Imposing definite obligations — of delegates who were 
free to voice their views even in opposition to their own 
Covehiment delegat<‘S, the ])ractical knowledge which 
these men and women [)ossessed of the actual conditions* 
obtaining in the/r own countries, their habit of expressing 
their views in language which at times was mpre forceful 
than diplomatic, above all the developing knowledge 
that the International Labour Organization was the 
international centre, by what it stood for even mon& 
than by what it did, of the opposition to dictatorial forms 
of government gave to it a vigour and a vitality which 
other international institutions lacked and which enabted 
it to survive while others languished and lapsed Into 
obliv»on. I cite but one examj)le and I choose it because 
of the im])ression it made on me and the new hope it 
gave to me as a member of the British Delegation attend* 
ing the Conference of the International I^abour Organiza* 
tion meeting in N%w York at one of the darkest pVrjods 
of the Ivar in the early days of No\iember 1941. That 
Cdhferwce, comprising even in tliose circumstance 
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the rera^seiftatives of 33 countries, undnimpulsly (declared 
that ‘tfie victor^' of the* free peoples in the war against 
totWiW4n aggression is an indispensa^^le condition of 
the attainn^eht of the ideals of the Ihtema'cional Labour 
Organization’. Tha't Conferenoe. witlf the sole abstention 
of th*- Government of Argentina, unanrimously declared 
that ‘it is onh' the victory of free nations', the world 
pver^ who hre^ fighting for democracy and * for the 
> maintenance of the inalienable rights of man, wy,ich can 
save the world from hopeless chaos That Conference, 
at its ftnal session held in the White House on (5 November 

r 

1941 — a month and a day before Pearl Harbour and 
while the U.S.A. was still not a belligerent — heard 
President Roosevelt say: ' The e|)ie stand of Britain, of 
, China and of Russia receives the full support of the free 
jjeoples of the Americas. The peoj)le 'of this «.country 
insist upoi|, their right to join in the common defence. 
To replace Xazj workers shipped to the front and to meet 
the gigantic* needs of her total war eft!>rt. Nazi (iermany 
has.imj)6rted about two million foreign civilian labourers. 
They have changed the occupied countries into ^reat 
Tslave areas for the Nazi rulers. Berlin is the jirincipal 
slave market of all the world.’ These* weie strong words 
to c‘ome from the President of a neutral country; they 
gave to tho.se who heard them or read them — and from 
that category let u.sinot exclude Hitler — the knowledge 
of where exactly freedom-loving countries, neutral or 
belligerent, stoofl tind the certainty of how ultimately, 
wh^tdver the sacrifices and the sttflTering. the world 
struggle would inevitably enrl. The choosing of*such an 
assembly for such a statement is an indication the* 
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principles embodied in the Qbnstitutioja />f the ^ntema- 
*tional labour Organfeation. The survival.-of democmcy 
was thc^ guarantee of the survival of the International 
Labour Orgcfnization. 

High jdeals anrf great aspirations are, how^vj/t, not^ 
sufeitetent tests 'of an international, any more than of a 
national, organization. In time to come the qiiestion 
will ariite not merely of what the International l!aboilr 
Organisation has stood for but of what it has done.*The* 
fundamental objects of the International Labour 
Organization aix' oqt in the preamble to its tfonstitu- 
tion of 1019 and in the Deedaration of Phila(rcl[)hia adopt- 
ed by the International Labour Conference holding its 
26th Session in that city in 1944. The Preambfe to the 
Constitution is short and can be quoted in full : 

‘Whtfteas the League of Nations has for its objoet tlio, 
establishment of universal peace, and such |Jeace can be 
established only if it is based upon social justice ; 

‘And whereas Conditions of labour exist involving such 
injustice, hardship and ])rivatioa to large ndmbef^s of 
jx'Ojde as to procjuce unrest so great that the peace anjl 
harmony qf the world are imf)CTill(‘'J: and an improvement 
of those conditions is urgently required: as, for example, 
by the regulation of the hours of A^ork, infcluding *tlK‘ 
establishment of a maximum working day, and week, 
the regulation of the labour supply, the prevention of 
unemployment, the provision of an /idequate living wage, 
the protection of the worker against sickness, disease aiyl 
injury arising out of ids employmenjt. the protection of 
children, ^’Oung persons and women, provision for old** 
age and injury, protc'ction of the inten\st8 of workers 
when Anployed in countries other ttian their own, re- 
cdgnjtion of the princij)le of freedom of association, tlie 
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organization of v.ocational fand technical aducation and 
otheV measures; 

‘ Whefeag also the failure of any nation to adopt#humand 
conditions of labour is an obstacle in" the wa^ df other 
na^tions which desiup to improve the .conditions in^their 
^own cj)untrips; 

‘The High Contracting Parties, movccf by sentiments 
of'jus^ice and humanity as w^ll as by the djC‘sire to secu^f*^ 
the permanent jieace of the world, agree to the foliowing’ : 
'and* tliei\ follows the Constitution of the Interr^tional 
Labour brganization. 

The Declaration of Philadeljihia i^s lengthier but the 
following are* reaffirmed in it as the fundamental princi- 
ples on which the International Labour Organization is 
based : 

(а) Labour is not a commodity ; 

(б) Freedom of expression and ‘ of ass^vciation 
are essenfral to sustained progress: 

(c) Poverty anywhere constitutes a danger to 
prosperity; everywhere; 

•(d) The war against want requires to be carried 
on with unrelenting* vigour withm each nation, 
and by continuous and concerted international effort 
ill which the representatives of workers and enijilo- 
yers, enjpying equal status with those of Govern- 
ments, join with them in ^free disctission and 
democratic decision with a view to the promotion of 
''the common welfare. 

Two’ ideas clearly appear — the desire in the interests 
of humanity and justice, the necessity in the interests 
of harmony, to raise the standards of labour, tod the 
obstacle to further progress constituted by competition 
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from «oun{ri(!B wliich have not yet achieved comparable 

'standards. The reprcfecntatives of many wuntries J]iave , 

claimed* to sec. some measure of fallacy, if nOt in .thesti 
• • . • • 
j)rinci})leB, at least in the manner iij •w hicleit has b^n 

sought tyachieve t'^iem and have j;ointed out that greater 

• ' Cl 

prospfsrity can chftn^ only from greater production and not 
« • 
frpm all the 8t|itutes, international and national, deoiaring 

that higher standards shall prevail. Th^ representatives 

of Sony* of the industrially lt**i.s advanced countries fiave 

from time to time observed that thc*ir wliolehearted desire 

in to iinjirove the staiylards in their coiintri(‘s but that 

sometliing more material than the declaration of such 

]}rinciples is necessary to assist them in the task: that they 

are e{*rtainly not ai(l(‘d by restrictive barri(*rs against 

their tnuh^ imp(»s(‘(l on tin* ground that their labour is 

<*hoap fallen in*fact liy any seu*ntitie nu'asurimieat it* is 

ilear; that, far from the more advanced countries suffering 

unfair Competition from the less advanced, the contrary 

' I 

i.s in fact tin* (ase; that the stainlards in llie nyue advanced 
countries sliould bo higher still and the fact that they^ 
are not eoiistituf(*s an uhstaeli** in the way* of the less 
advanced countries in ado])ting humane standards of . 
labour. These are matters of vital concern t6 a cf)untrv 
such as India and, on the whole, the International J^abour 
Conference* has been i\qX unwilling to recognize the special 
difficulties and the peculiar po.^ition of India. Its 
consideration of the position of the Far Eastern countries, 
however, tended at times to be ovejarliadowed by the» 

y ** . 

spectre of , Tapani competition. The projected Asiatic 
Regional Conference of the Internatidhal Labour Organi- 
zati^for which a Preparatory Committee is meeting Jtn 
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Delhi natt year should, hoT<fever, provide ad opportunity 
of e/earing up any misunderstandings and of giving full 
consideration to the special needs and problems of India 
within the fiamewpfk of international labour legislation. 

The^two methods by which the International labour 
Oiganization has sought to achieve the purposes withwhich 
it -is charged, of removing inhumane conditions of labour 
and of raising labour standards, have been propaganda 
and international labour legislation. Methods of propa- 
ganda have been diverse; they have included the educa- 
tive effect of the personal contacts to ^' hich I have alre«ady 
referred: they have included publication of the principal 

I 

labour legislation and regulations of the various countries ; 
they have included the publication of factual accounts — 
and some slightlj’’ more coloured -of labour conditions 
throughout the world; they have includcJl the collection 
and publication of labour statistics on a uniform basis. 
On the whole the w ork of propaganda has been reasonably 
well done and has not excited more than might be 
expected of charges from one side or another of bias. 

The method of international labour legislation, wd\ich 
in*^ the minds of many is the jirincipal instrument of the 
International Labour Organization, has been less uniform- 
ly successfid. In the discussions which preceded the 
establishment of the Organization, much thought was 
devoted to the nature of the measures by which it would 
record and seek to establish standards of international 
labour legislation.* At one time it was seriously proposed 
that International Lab(hir Conventions once adopted 
by some requisite majority of votes in the Intcrnktional 
Labour Conference should have automatic and binding 
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force in the teftritory of all mefct>er states?. Such p^posals 

can possibly now bo regarded as only visionary ; they 

were cerVainl^y* in ^vance of their time. They in^Folved 

surrender* of rights of national sovepeignty with whi^ 

states ^<tyi show no sign of willingness to part they 

involved also the existence of a degree of international 

confidence in the honouring of international obligg^iions 

which has not yet emerged. At the other extreme, there. 

were those who thought thaf the Internationali Labour 

(Conference could not go further than to recommend to 

the various states <h(v measures of labour legislation 

they should adopt and the social policy they should 

pursue. In the end an ingenious compromise w^as achieved 

and one which, if it had been operated as was its undoubt- 

(‘d original intention, might have proved an outstanding 

success. international Labour Conventions, it ^\as decided, 

once they have been alopU^d by a two-thircl.s majority 

of the Internatiopul Labour (Vmferenee, shall not be 

automatically binding. Each state, however^ w'hich is a 

member of the Organization is required within one year 
' < * » * 

(or, in exceptional circumstances, eighteen months) tg 

bring the Convention before the authority or authorities 

within whose competence the matter lies, for the enactment 

of legislation or other action’. If the (’onventibn ‘Obtains 

the consent of the authority or authorities w ithin w^hose 

competence the matter lies ’ the state is required to com,- 

municate its formal ratification and also to 'taL-? such 

action as may be necessary to imil<c effective the 

provisions of such' Convention*. Further, each country 

wl^ich ratifies a Convention is required to make an annual 

repoi^t to the International Labour Office dn the measui<^s 
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it has tt'ken to give efFeptHo the provisions of tfcfe Con- 
vention. These annttal reports are' examined by a Com, 
mittec^ of independent experts — a Oommittfe . in the 
irvimbershi^' of which I have the honour to participate 
along ^ith that distinguished Indian, Sir Atul CSiatter^iee 
-;-and the Report of the Committee of Experts is 
sifbnifitted to the annual International Labo^ir Conferenoe. 
this would appear to be an ingenious comT)romise between 
the visioJiary ideal of autoifiatically binding international 
labour legislation and the ineffectiveness of mere pious 
recommendations. What then are'th6' reasons why it haa 
not been entirely successful ^ It has not beem a failure, 
for much of the international labour legislation has been 
wisely drafted, widely ratified and effectively ap})lied, 
but we would do the International Labour Organization 
no service by maintaining that it has been in alTregards 
an unqualified success. 

There is a first preliminary dilKculty for which • no 
real .solution' has yet been devised. International Labour 
' ConventioiW when ratified by (iovernments ar(‘ inter- 
national obligations for a period of years which the 
ratifying Government undertakes to enforce within 
its territory, and to do so im])lies legi.datioii. For many 
subjects of labour conditions, legislation is the normal 
means adopted but for some subj'ects, in some countries 
§.t least, as I have endeavoured to emjdiasize in an earlier 
lecture, there is a. deeply rooted tradition of collective 
‘ bargaining. Some countries therefore, where labour 
conditions are most advanced, have been under the 
necessity of opposing the adoption of Conventions which 
ill their own countries would have entailed the sAper- 
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sesflioH of cdleo^ive bargaining by state regulation of 
'conditions of labour. 'The International Labour Orgfmi- 
zation Uas long endeavoured to solve this fuhdamenta) 

* • I I ’ 

problem ’and indeed the session the International 
Labouf Conference which met at Seattle this yea'r tb deal 
with qaaritime labour questions has attempted a.solution 
of which tAe rpsults in practice will be interesting to*note. 
The tw6 real questions, however, which wore stated in 

* t • » * 

the Report of the Committee whicli in January and 
February of this year considered the amendments neces- 
sary to be made in tjie Constitution of the International 
Labour Organization remain unanswered: 

*How far can the State assume responsibility for a 
collwtive agreement, as a basis for the acceptance of 
precise international obligations for a substantial period 
of time^ witho'at destroying the freedom of relatioris 
between employers’ organizations apd trade unions and 
the adaptability to changing conditions whicl^.have been 
the, outstanding features of the system of collective 
agreements? Conversely, how far can Miternatjonal 
labour Conventions be made more flexible in content 
and' open to reconsideration at frecpient intervals in 
the same •manner as collective agreements. wiUioirt 
destroying the reci|)rooify cd ’precisely defined pbligatigns 
for fix(Hl periods wliich has been the eliaracteristie feature 
of the Convention system as it has oj)erated hith#rto ? ’ 

A second difficulty arises from the position of states 
with a Federal constitution. Such states are of course 
represented at the International Labour Conference 
by delegates appointed by the Federal Government and ‘ 
these delegates cast'their votes for Conventions on subjects 
m^ny of which lie outside the comi)etence of the Federal 
autb^rify and within the competence of the constituent 
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units o^;the Fed^al states^In recognition hf \hm Kmit^d 
conipetence of Federal states, they kre sjK'cially empower- 
ed Ijy the Constitution of the IntcniationaF l^^bour 
Oiganizatioa to treat such ('Onventions as mere Recom- 
mendjiktions and are not subject to the prerjisp legal 
obligations which fall upon unitary states in dealing 
with -Conventions, It is not therefore surprising thatjt 
has been alleged at times that the votes of Federal states 
have uirfairly imposed obligations u|>on the iniitary 
states to which the Federal states have not themselves 
been subject. , 

More fundamental difficulties arise, however, from the 
interpretations which have been applied to the obliga- 
tions resulting from the adoption of International Labour 
Conventions by the Conference. The obligation is to bring 
the Convention before the authoritj' within whose eoin- 
petence tlio matter lies for the enactment of legislation 
or other action. The implication and^ intention of \his 
clearly were that, altljough the delegates at tlu' Conference 
couid not bind their resp(‘ctive Parliaments, the 
Government would — unless the country's legislation 
was already in conformitj^ — bring the Convention before 
Parliament and endeavour to get it to ]>ass the necessary 
legislation or, at least, leave the matt(T to a fr(*e vote of 
that body. The practice has beep, quite dilTcrent. Apart 
altogether from cases where Governments have done 
nothing at all to implement their obligations, some 
states have contended that the Government itself is the 
authority within whose competence the matter lies and 
it is for it to decide whether or not to bring the Conven- 
tion before Pai;liament and, if so, for it to decide' wlicther 
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or nok PaAwinent shall be trgeti to legisi^tiop or 
*to disapprove the C3onvention. Although? the exetcue 
by a GMhrcrnmen^ of prcaaiiro ui)on Parli^me/5t nlay be 
quite cohsistertt wit h democratic rujo and essential 
elemcijt jn responsible governiwmt, this inter[)retalion of 
the q)[:>ligation 'involved has meant that in effect an 
laternational ^Aabour Contention is little, more than* a 
mere^ recommendation and an ex])ression of pious hope.^ 
Theiieiliave also been erases Wh(‘re states liave* formally 
ratified Conventions and have done nothing to put their 
legislation inte conformity with its terms. Even more 
difficMilt, however, in tlie sense that it is more difticult 

of international suj>ervision, is the qu(\stion of how far 

• # 

stat(‘s which have passed all tin* nec(‘ssarv legislation are 

in (‘tfect applying and enforcing that legislation. This 

latter (Hflictilty has cv(‘n given rise to proposals in recent, 

years for the appointment of an internatibmil labour 

iiL^)eetorato to liupervise the jiraetiear aj)plicalion of 

ratified Conventions and so supjih'mcait the^woj-k of the 

(’oininittee of Experts on the A|)plieation of* Convenfioi 

t^'liieh has neeessarilv largely !)een eontined to*sui)ervi8ion 
^ » • 
of conformity of national legislation with the terms of 

International Labour Conventions. 

These chTects in the instrument of tlie I Ateraational 
Labour Convention lavve by no means destroyed its 
utility but they have liad two unfoVtunate effects. Fii;ft, 
they have tended in some degree at least to lessen the 
respect for the binding character of iaffernational^agree-* 
merits and obligations. Secondly, they have opefated 
unfairl^in that the votes of states which have a lesser 
degitee^f obligation under the Constitution of the Inter- 
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nationaVLaboudr^Organizat^n, or who haVe differently 
integrpreted their obUgations, or who have even ignored 
their, cbli^tiops entirely, have impose^! requirelnents of 
an, onerous lieture n^)on states who have considered these 
obligaWns as of a more exacting nature and havepl^perved 
them strictly. As an indication of the extent of one inspect 
of*thfe problepi it may be ugeful to quot^j from figures 
^epared by the British Employers' Delegate, Sir John 
Forbes Watson, and publis^hed recently by the Ivterna- 
tional Labour Office. These figures slwwed that at that 
time 67 International Labour Contentions had been 
passed ; that (>3 countries either were or had at various 
times been members of the International Labour Organi 'a - 
tion ; that 32 of these countries, containing HO per cent of 
the world s population, had each ratified less than one 
quarter of the Convcuitions and 12 of them had ratified 
none; that *L.he Government delegates of 4 countries had 
voted at the Conference for 40 or more Conventions n 9 m> 
of which hadf subsequently been ratified by their country ; 
and 'that the Government dek^gates of a further 12 
countries h^d voted at the Conferences for over 30 Conven- 
tions none of which had subseeiuently been ratified by 
their country. In these lists of merit ((’onventions ratified) 
and demerit (Conventions voted for but not ratified) 
both Britain and India occuj)y* relatively meritorious 
pQsitions. Britain with 34 Conventions ratified takes 
first pl(ice in the list of merit, and with 13 (ionveations 
' voted for but not ratified 45th place in the list of demerit. 
IndiS/ with 15 Conventions ratified ano 10 voted for out 
' not ratified takes 33rd place, in the order of merit — 
a position which if somewhat lowly is fully compensated 
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for bjii hon'esl^ iA achieving^lst place |n\he ^rder'of 
’demerit. 

• • 

If I may spe^k for a moment as one who hag at^nded 

as a member of thirteen ^pternational I^abour Confer- 
encerf,^! may say Chat I weft understand the feelings* of 
a 3ele^ate who MHes for a Convention. The enthftsiasm, 
the cheers! the applause m the figures are annoync^, 
the |70{fuiarity personally achieved hy^ tliose wBo aFe 
res]H^i^ible for the ha[)py ewnt of the birth jof at •neii^ 
International Labour Convention may well cause many 
a delegate to follow J:hejL^a8y path, the more so if he knows 
that from that day onwards neither he nor his Govern- 
ment need give another thought to the subject. That, how- 
ever,* is the way that disillusionment lies and "it would 
have been far better that certain International Labour 
Conventions ha*d never been ])assed than suffer the fate 
they have. He who raises false ho)>es may fc^far a heavy 
responsibility. It is clearly uec‘essary for the health of the 
International Lafiiour Organization that th^re should be 
a greater sense of responsibiUty on the part of al( delegate.*^ 
Uhd especially Gbvernment delegates in voting on Con- 
vent ions. ‘’They must realize that their votes ape ttie 
tirst stage in a serious legislative process ami must •not 
confound the legislative witli the propaganija functions 


of the International Lybuur Organization. 

In proposals for the revision ot the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organization which are in proems 
of adoption a serious effort has been inAde to Tjlarify the 
duties resulting ftoiu the decisions ot the Interita^ional 
LaboupVVmference and to equalize* as between staples, 
thO Obligations. For more than a q\iarter of a centurj^ 
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the Inl^rnaciop^ Labou^ Organization Tiaa ope rated 
with scarcely change in iti- Constitution. The dissolutioi^ 
of tho, League of Nations, Avith whiclv tho Organization 
organically linked in its h'nance and in'othertespects, 
and tjjie' establishment of the United Nations flearly 
necessitated at least formal changes in thoX'onstitution and 
the opportunity has been takcyi to review tly; Constitution 
ate a whole, not to pull dow'n the edifice* and build afresh, 
Dut*to p^tch a few weak }K)ints in the structure to 
instal a few modern conveniences. In«tlie process of this 
revision* and the establishment of tln^ necessary organic, 
links with the* United Nations, and particularly the Econo- 
mic and Social Council thereof, there has arisen a problem 
of vitaUimportanee for the futuiv of the International 
taboLir Organization — the attitude of Russia towards 
it ‘and its work. 

« f 

Russia wi-s for a numlxT of years prior to the outbreak 
of the late war* a member of the Inu'^rnaiional Labqur 
Organization; in virtue of her membership of tlu' Ixuigue 
«of Nations 'but that terminated in eircurnstancx^s which 
rio useful par[)ose would now be serv(*(l by examining' 
Russici has so far shown no inclination to accept the 
’ renewed membership of the International Labour Organi- 
zation yhicli has been proffered to her. The reasons for 
that unwillingness have not yet betvi divulged but rumour 
has it that Russia Vegards the InRTnational Labour 
Organization as undemocratic. It is true that the tri[)artite 
jiature of Representation is not in accord with the Rlissian 
economic system but that did not debar Ru.ssia in the 
♦ past from sending d delegation to several sessions* of tl;je 
International I^abour Conference, including oii‘ ihbre 
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tKanlone ocftisioH an empl^ers’ delegate. Whatever 
{he ftaBohs for Russid’s abst^tion,*it is U fee regrc;^ted 
that the*OrganizaJion should lack t he collabofation. of a 
state oi^ suclf industrial \jra])ortaiy;e aml» it is tojje 
hoj)cfl,tljAt before long she will see fit again to*t^e the 
placid ,whidli rcniajns 0|K‘n to her. 

,I« anotlu*r^waj\ howevej, with which Rpssia istntftn- 
ately^as!iOoiatC(l, lkii])ortant questions arfte for tlie futuj^ 
of tkeilnternational La))our (^rpinization. Thes^ co^icorn 
the ix'lationshifi of the Organization to the Economic 
^antl Social Council 4)f tjie United Nations. Formal agree- 
ment on this matter has now been rea(‘hed*and for that 
happy result no small measure of credit is due to the skill, 
goodwill and tact of Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, the 
President of the E(K)nomic and Social (’omieil of thfe 
United® Nations and the duiirman of the ('ominittee, 
of the (’ouneiNwlnch negf>tiated the agreeim’iit with the 
representatives df the (ioverning Body \)f the Interna- 
tional Labour Otlice. That agreement |)rovides for 
eoll|iboration where there might with disastfous rel^ufts 
nave Ix'en uncooMinated effort ?\nd rivalry, itnd puts an 
end to a pefiod of uncertainty which reached a climax 
during the United Nations Conference on International 
Organization at San Francisco when per^tiste^it and 
strenuous eflbrts by t^e British (ioverninent rej)resenta- 
tives to have it laid down in tlu* Utiited Nations Chanj^r 
that relationship should l>e established with the Interna- 
tionaPLabour Organization wefe consi^ntly and success-# 
fulty opposed by the delegates of Russia. 

The •Agreement, however, is but a framework which t 
musi Bb* filled in by practical measurc^i over the years 
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to oomt and it .will be oi^y natural to expect t^at -oa 
long as Ru^ii, remains outride the* International Labour 
Organizatfon her preference is an instTuinent fbr inter- 
national collaboration in t^e social field will be. the 
Economic and Social Council. One of the greatest sources 

t k • 

of strength of the International Labeor Ofganiaation 
in the'past has been the unquabfied sujiport »t has received 
f^om^ organized workers and from their international 
organization, the Interna'tional Federation of "T^adc 
Unions. That Federation has now beeil superseded by the 
World Federation of Trade l"nio»is which includes 
within its membershij) two important national trade 
union centres which are unconnected with the work of 
the International Labour Organization -the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions of the U.S.S.R. and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations of the U.S.A., 
the repres*Oiitation of the U.S.A. workers in tlie Interna- 
tional Labour 'Organization taking p*a(a* through the 
American’ Federation of Labor which is not a member 
of the World Federation of Trade Unions. The influe^ice, 
therefore, of these two bodies within th(‘ trade union 
movement may also tend at limes to divert questions 
tdw'ards the Economic and Social Council and it is worthy 
of note that the World Federation of Trade Unions 
has recently reached agreement for establislnng consulta- 
tiv'’* relationship with' the Economic and Social (buncil. 

There is ample work for both the Economic and Social 
Council and the Ih^crnatiorial Lal)our Organization ^nd it 
can be better done in collaboration than in comj>etition. 

‘^The work of the International Labour Organizatibrf in the 
field of labour relations and labour conditions is an 'blit- 
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iflCBmUng ^xample of the suc^is wljich’ca|it)e ^hteved 
"by bringiiig>i.i^to collaboratiOii on a 'footing Qf equality 
those Upf:hi V^bon** in the Cnal resort su^cgss depends. 
Its fdturojdopcnds-*-a8 indeewall else in the tielrt of indus- 
trial and international relations — on the willingRess of< 
people aha of peoples to cooperate for the advancera^ht 
o^demacratic'me^ods and human well-bemg. 

At the conclusion of thus {ihort course of lectures, 
would remind you— as Sir Jehangir Ghandy did al the 
outset — that they are delivered in honour of the memory 
of Dr Charles Pago Perin. For one who,* like myself, 
did not know him during his life, it would be presumptuous 
to speak of his qualities in the midst of an audience to 
many of whom he wa.s a |)ersonal friend. In the last fev 
weeks, however, I have had an opportunity of seeing 
something ofi^je results of his work here in .^mshodpur.* 
What better triOlite can be paid to any pianthan to be 
able to say of hijfc. ‘In his work you will find his monu- 
ment,’ and to what man would such a tribute* be 'more, 
•itting than to ^ Perin? 

My thanu. arc due to the Tata Iron and Steel Compaflj’’ 
for inviting me to visit India and deliver those lectuares. 
They are due also to many others who have contributed 
to the pleasure and instruction I have derived from the 
visit — to Sir Jehangir Ghandy and* his colleagues in,^he 
management of the Company who have presided at lily 
lecturers, to the Tata Workers’ Udio®, its Presid^t, 
Prcfessor Bari, and its General Secretory, Mr*J,ohn, 
to thq,’ pfficers and officials of tihe Companies in 
Jauoi)hcdpur and of the Town Administmtion who have 
shown me the town and its ihdustries, to the audience who 
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have ac%or/e^ *ifie so’ooB^eous and patient r, 
to tte others-^far too mah^' to mention by, name — whtf 
have’ entertaified me, who ^have aslted me ' questions 
arid T^hc Lave so rt^ily ai'swered mln*» 

’ I eonclade by wishing the Tata Iron and Steef’ (^"Jn- 
pany and the Tata Workers’ Union ^rantiifuhig’pros- 
rerity to the’greater benefit'of Jamshedpur ani of tLe 
rifew India. I do not know whether, in tlte coiuse of'these 

*• * 1 Ar 

lectures, I have been able to convey to you much of what 
I belie^e to be the spirit of industrial relations, but I 
shall have conveyed to you almost all there is to be said 
if I have shown to you the grounds for my belief that 
there is no inconsistency in coupling the names of your 
Company and your Union in wishing ever-increasing 
prosperity to botli. 






